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LAW VS. LORD. The word of God is competing with the voice 


of the law over the public address system of the First Parish Church, 














Beverly, Mass., where “calling all cars” frequently breaks in on the 
stillness of the service. The Rev. William H. Gysan, pastor, laments: 
“The parishioners hear the police calls but the police do not gain 
the benefits of the sermon.” 


| SAY THERE, CHAPPIE. Don’t rush to the telephone company 
with your car and a nickel, but— 

August 23 a motorist cruising about Washington picked up a 
receiver and talked with his wife in London. 

Taking part in the transoceanic try-out were W. A. Burke, M.P., 
assistant postmaster general of Great Britain, and A. J. Gill, deputy 
engineer-in-chief of the British Post Office. Charles R. Denny, Jr., act- 
ing Federal Communications Commission Chairman, was a witness. 

The telephone company has a petition for a license for the 
two-way mobile telephone system pending before the FCC. 


NINETY-FIVE YEARS' SERVICE. The telegraph was used for 
the first time in train operation in 1851, according to General 
Electric Co.’s Pittsfield (Mass.) Works News. 

eee 


CALLING ALL RATS. When police of Corning, N. Y., investi- 


gated the report of a telephone operator on night duty that she was 
receiving mysterious signals from Moose Hall, they found a rat 
pushing up the receiver with his nose. 


CREDIT CHINESE INVENTOR. One of our contributors tells 


us that Kung-fu-Ving, a 10th century Chinese scientist, was credited 
by some authorities with the invention of the telephone back in 968. 


LAY THAT HACKSAW DOWN! When Ogallala, Neb., resi- 
dents complained that their telephone service had been cut off, 
they were right. The job was done with a hacksaw. Burton Bracken, 
excavating for a water connection for his flower and gift shop, 
encountered a cable underground. With a hacksaw he removed the 
obstacle, and put 150 local telephones and long-distance lines out 
of order. 
eee 


NO FISH STORY. A fish out of water can cause a lot of trouble 
sometimes, says F. L. Steinbright, superintendent of the Northern 
Pacific Railway Telegraph, St. Paul, Minn. 

He said a nine-inch bullhead lodged on the cross arm of a 30-ft. 
pole on one of the railway’s telegraph circuits near Lombard, 
Mont., acted as a conductor between a live wire and a grounded 
wire, thus killing the circuit. 

He said the fish probably was dropped by a fishhawk. 


WHAT'S COOKIN"? Plans are being studied in New York for 
establishing a grocery store without a salesroom. Geared to higher- 
income neighborhoods, it will be largely a- telephone business with 
trained order takers who call customers daily, asking for orders, 
making suggestions and mentioning daily specials. 
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CESOURCES ... 


im the Health Resorts 


Not least of nature’s contributions to the well-being of mankind are the health resorts 
where the tonic air of mountains or the curative properties of mineral springs help to 
ease bodily ills and relieve nervous strain. The location of natural amenities is 
governed by geographical and climatic factors. In result, communities which arise 
there are separated, in fact are often remote from, normal commercial or residential 
towns. This gap must be bridged by telecommunications for contact must be 


maintained with business and family life. Connections must frequently be established 











over some distance often through a series of intervening exchanges. Strowger 
Automatic Telephone equipment is available in a form particularly appropriate to 
this need. The Strowger Impulse Regenerator enables automatic switching to be effected 
throughout multi-exchange areas for it receives and stores trains of dial-impulses, 
many of which may be distorted, and then transmits equivalent trains of perfect 
impulses. Problems arising from impulse repetition are solved and dialling can be 


effected through any number of exchanges in tandem. 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC CO. LTD. 
NORFOLK HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 











STROWGER WORKS LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
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FREE ASSEMBLAGE VITAL 


N APPRAISING the forces which have contributed to the development 
of the rich spiritual, social and industrial life of America and which 
have perpetuated our democracy, we Americans are prone to consider 

lightly the value of one of the most important factors — the right and 

privilege of free assemblage. 


So accustomed have we become to this constitutional right to assemble 
together for any purpose whatever that we take it for granted. Yet no 
people on earth ever permitted this right to be taken from them with- 
out, in time, placing themselves in bondage and at the mercy of political 
dictators and an all-powerful government. When people lose the right to 
assemble to worship God as they please, to oppose or condone govern- 
ment decrees, laws and officials; to protect their rights as employers and 
employes, or to promote ideas and ideals to further their collective wel- 
fare, they lose the last vestige of freedom. 


There is no indication that we Americans are approaching the loss of 
this right, but many of us overlook the fact that the only sure way to 
strengthen and perpetuate it is to take advantage of every opportunity to 
exercise it. 


Industrial conventions—such as the coming annual meeting of the 
USITA—afford excellent opportunities for the rank and file of specific 
businesses to exercise the right to meet to discuss and adopt policies de- 
signed to protect and further their industrial well-being. 


Independent telephone men and women should take advantage of the 
USITA convention in October to express their faith and belief in the 
American democratic guarantee of free assemblage and to act in unison 
to promote the welfare of their industry. 


All Independent telephone companies should support the USITA and 
their state associations, first, by becoming members and, second, by 
attending their annual conventions. This is especially true of the small 
companies, which need the help and assistance rendered by these groups. 


TELEPHONY always has urged small companies to become identified 
with their industry associations, particularly during the past three years, 
during which time it has championed the cause of such companies in 
their effort to better their financial and operating status. Association 
secretaries have stated that these efforts have increased interest in their 
organizations on the part of the small companies and convinced some to 
join them. 


We ask no personal praise or applause for this activity. Our sole 
interest has been and is directed toward strengthening and solidifying 
the ranks of the industry, which this magazine and its predecessors have 
served for 66 years. We will be well compensated for our effort with the 
benefit it brings to our industry of which TELEPHONY has been an 


integral part for so many years. 
























Program for Annual Convention 


United States Independent 
Telephone Association 


STEVENS HOTEL, CHICAGO 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 14: 


9 A.M.—REGISTRATION—South End of Second Floor Writing Room (Desk open for registration at 1 p.m., 
October 13). 


9:30 A.M.—Meeting of Board of Directors, Private Dining Room No. 1. 
10 A.M.—DIVISION CONFERENCES: 


PLANT CONFERENCE—North Ballroom. C.iarence E. Jones, Chairman, Erie, Pa. 

MECHANICS OF DIAL CONVERSION, Mr. Jones; SMALL CENTRAL OFFICE BUILDINGS, Ray T. Kreren; 
LIGHTNING PROTECTION, WIRE AND CABLE, G. W. Mitten; USE OF MODERN TOOLS AND TESTING APPA. 
RATUS, Ray W. Briain; RADIO-TELEPHONY, E. H. B. Barre.inx. 


COMMERCIAL CONFERENCE—Upper Tower. H. W. Pike, Chairman, Madison, Wis. 
MOBILE RADIO-TELEPHONE SERVICE, R. F. Lucter; SMALL EXCHANGE DIAL CONVERSIONS, C. C. Pearce: 
TARIFF REFINEMENTS, Mr. Pike. 


2 P.M.—TRAFFIC CONFERENCE—North Ballroom. W. A. Kern, Chairman, Rochester, N. Y. 

THE GENERAL TRAFFIC PROBLEM, Mr. Kern; A SMALL OFFICE OPERATING PRACTICE, Mayme Workman; 
PRESENT DAY TRAFFIC PROBLEMS, EstHer Hummet; DOES THE FUTURE HOLD SOLUTIONS TO OUR PRES. 
ENT DAY PROBLEMS? Joun F. Repinc. 


ACCOUNTING CONFERENCE—Upper Tower. Ratpu D. Heuset, Chairman, Lafayette, Ind. 
PRINCIPAL ACCOUNTING DEVELOPMENTS DURING THE PAST YEAR, Mr. Heuset; REGULATORY RE- 


QUIREMENTS RELATING TO CONTINUING PROPERTY RECORDS, Ranrorp Duntarp; A SIMPLIFIED ACCOUNT 
ING SYSTEM FOR SMALL TELEPHONE COMPANIES, H. C. Wuire. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 15: 


SERGEANTS-AT-ARMS—H. B. Coucnu, J. B. Hatey, J. G. Harpy. 

10 A.M.—GENERAL SESSION—Grand Ballroom. POSTWAR RESPONSIBILITY OF INDEPENDENT TELEPH- 
ONY, Wituiam C. Henry, President; YOUR ASSOCIATION ON THE FIRING LINE, Crype S. BatLey, Executive Vice 
President; REPORT OF SECRETARY, Fioyp D. Rinincs; REPORT OF TREASURER, Cart D. Brorsin. 


12 Noon—Luncheon for State Association Executives, Private Dining Room No. 1. 


2 P.M.—AN EXPERIMENT ENDS AND TAI IS AT YOUR SERVICE (Report of the Advertising Committee), Leon 
F. Roperts, Chairman; The ECONOMIC PROBLEMS AHEAD, Dr. Emerson P. Scumipt, Director, Economic Research 
Department, Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 


3:45 P.M.—ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING OF THE INDEPENDENT PIONEER TELEPHONE ASSOCIA- 
TION. South Ballroom. 


7 P.M.—ANNUAL BANQUET OF INDEPENDENT PIONEER TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES. Grand Ballroom. Followed by entertainment and dancing. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 16: 


10 A.M.—GENERAL SESSION—Grand Ballroom. HOW THE TELEPHONE INDUSTRY IS SOLVING THE RURAL 
TELEPHONE PROBLEM, R. A. Lumpkin, Chairman, Rural Telephone Service Committee; THE ACTIVITIES OF THE 
TOLL COMPENSATION AND SETTLEMENTS COMMITTEE DURING THE PAST YEAR, E. M. Brakestee, Chair- 
man; PRESENT AND FUTURE EMPLOYMENT RELATIONS, Joun H. Acee, Chairman, Employment Relations 


Committee. 

12 Noon—Meeting of Board of Directors, Private Dining Room No. 1. 

2 P.M.—WHAT THE MANUFACTURERS ARE DOING TO HELP MEET THE SERVICE SITUATION, R. A. 
Puitups, Moderator; W. J. Cavertey, Automatic Electric Co.; J. G. Ketvtoce, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co.; 
A. C. Rei, Leich Electric Co.; F. R. McBerty, The North Electric Mfg. Co.; R. H. Manson, Stromberg-Carlson Co. 
(Due to time limitations, questions asked on this part of the program must be submitted to Mr. Phillips by Noon on 
Tuesday and must be general in character. Individual equipment problems can not be gone into.) 


3 P.M.—ELECTRONICS—THE MAGIC OF WAR AND PEACE, Gorpon Vo_kenant, Research Engineer, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. 





DEMONSTRATION OF THE USE OF POWER LINE CARRIER EQUIPMENT 


Private Dining Room No. 9 


(Courtesy of American Telephone & Telegraph Co.) 
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from the president to the office boy 

are looking forward with keen an- 
ticipation to the 1946 convention of 
the USITA. They are looking to it for 
help, for guidance, for inspiration and 
for relaxation and pleasure. In our 
opinion they are not going to be dis- 
appointed. 


| NDEPENDENT telephone people 


Because of the war it was impossible 
to hold a convention in 1945. The pres- 
ent one will be the first held since 
October, 1944. Because of the two- 
year intermission there will be added 
eagerness to exchange ideas in the 
open forum of debate and in hotel 
rooms and corridors, to meet old 
friends, and to see what new develop- 
ments the manufacturers have to offer. 


Particular pains are being taken to 
see that all subjects to be covered at 
the convention have a current and 
practical value to all segments of the 
Independent telephone industry. In ar- 
ranging a program of events and 
speakers, the association has attempted 
to effect a proper balance so that 
every person in attendance will receive 
direct, maximum benefits. 


Every Independent telephone com- 
pany in the United States, whether a 
member of the association or not, will 
be cordially welcome at the 1946 con- 
vention. (In the case of manufac- 
turers and suppliers, however, attend- 
ance at the convention will be limited 
to those holding membership in the 
association. ) 

The headquarters of the convention 
will, as usual, be at the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, and it is here that all of the 
sessions will be held. October 14 will 
be given over to the sectional con- 
ferences — plant, traffic, commercial 
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and accounting—while October 15 and 
16 will be devoted to general sessions. 
The following subjects to receive 
consideration at the convention will 
afford evidence of the success of the 
association’s officers in scheduling a 
program of outstanding interest: 


(1) Postwar telephone service in the 
Independent telephone field. 

(2) The future of Independent 
telephony, with special reference to the 
small companies. 

(3) Progress being made in meeting 
the held order problem. 

(4) What the manufacturers are 
doing to help meet the service situa- 
tion. 

(5) How soon needed equipment can 
be obtained. 

(6) The Rural Telephone Bill. 

(7) How the industry is solving the 
rural telephone problem. 

(8) The importance of an adequate 
advertising program. 





Cc. S. BAILEY 


By CLYDE S. BAILEY 
USITA Executive Vice President 


(9) Toll compensation relationships 
with the Bell System. 

(10) The Minimum Wage Bill. 

(11) The specter of increased wage 
demands. 

(12) General wage and hour prob- 
lems. 

(13) Rising operating costs and sub- 
scriber rate increases. 

(14) Developments in radio-teleph- 
ony. 

(15) Mechanics of dial conversion. 

(16) The use of modern tools and 
testing apparatus. 

(17) Small central office buildings 
and dial package units. 

(18) Current traffic problems and 
what is being done to solve them. 

(19) Tariff filings for new services. 

(20) Major problems in the realm 
of accounting. 

(21) Lightning protection. 


“The Economic Problems Ahead” 
will be the subject of an address by 
Dr. Emerson P. Schmidt, director, 
Economic Research Department of the 
Chamber ef Commerce of the United 
States. One of the foremost econo- 
mists of the nation, a distinguished 
author, and an experienced platform 
and radio speaker, Dr. Schmidt will 
have a message of genuine interest to 
all telephone people. 

“Electronics — The Magic of War 
and Peace” will be the subject of an 
address by a gifted and well-qualified 
speaker in the person of Gordon 
Volkenant, research engineer, Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. Any- 
one who has heard him knows that 
Mr. Volkenant captures instantly the 
attention of his audience and holds it 
spellbound throughout his discourse. 

One of the especially enjoyable fea- 
tures of our annual conventions in 
normal times is the annual banquet 
given by the Independent Pioneer 
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Telephone Association. This gala event, 
suspended since 1941 by the war, will 
be resumed this year. It has been set 
to begin at 6:30 p.m., Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 15. President Roy Siemund and 
Secretary J. K. Johnston together with 
Banquet Chairman R. C. Reno are 
planning great things in celebration. 
The broad smiles these gentlemen have 
been wearing recently signify a feel- 
ing of satisfaction that their plans 
have proceeded smoothly, and that they 
are going to be able to offer a splendid 
program of entertainment in conjunc- 
tion with the banquet. There will be 
skits and acts by professional enter- 
tainers that will amaze. The delectable 
viands and the entertainment will be 
followed by dancing to the rhythm of 
an orchestra whose music is guaran- 
teed to make everyone remove the dust 
from his terpsichorean shoes. 

There will be a business meeting of 
the Pioneers at 3:45 p.m., Tuesday, 
October 15. 

Because of the interest which has 
been manifested throughout the entire 
telephone industry and elsewhere in 
the use of power line carrier equip- 
ment, as a vehicle for assisting in 
solving the rural telephone problem, 
we have arranged for a demonstration 
at the convention of this type of 
equipment. It will be given, at our 
association’s request, through the 
courtesy of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

It is needless to say that our friends 
among the manufacturers and_ sup- 
pliers will be on hand ready to talk 
shop and to acquaint everybody with 
the latest developments in their respec- 
tive lines. As everyone is service con- 
scious, the manufacturers are particu- 
larly important during these trying 
times when demands from the public 
and the regulating commissions are 
for more and better performance. 
Those who furnish equipment and sup- 
plies to the Independent telephone com- 
panies will be glad to discuss indi- 
vidual problems with the visitors and 
to be of every assistance possible in 
attempting to provide solutions. And, 
of course, the representatives of the 
manufacturers and suppliers also will 
be in evidence in their traditional 
manner seeing that no one becomes 
lonesome through lack of hospitality. 

Under the capable direction of our 
dynamic president, Col. William C. 
Henry, and the chairmen of the four 
technical group conferences, we may 
all be sure that the entire business 
program as arranged with such pains- 
taking care will be carried out with 
the utmost efficiency and dispatch. 

This will be the 49th annual gather- 
ing of the Independent clan. A lot of 
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water has gone under the bridge since 
the first meeting of a national Inde- 
pendent telephone group was held at 
Detroit on that eventful day of June 
22, 1897. The notice of that meeting, 
under the signatures of President 
J. M. Thomas and Secretary W. J. 
Vesey, stated that “the time has ar- 
rived when all persons interested in 
Independent telephony . . . should form 
a union for mutual 
strength.” 


advantage and 


There has been a national organi- 
zation ever since that meeting, under 
a name that has undergone two or 
three changes, but with an underlying 
which has remained un- 
changed. Our by-laws today state that 
the purpose of the USITA shall be 
that of “promoting the general welfare 
of the individuals, firms and organiza- 
tions engaged in providing Independ- 
ent telephone service in communities 
in the United States, its territories 


and possessions.” 


purpose 


Forty-nine years ago when that first 
national meeting was held Grover 
Cleveland had just retired from the 
White House and William McKinley 
had taken over the reins of govern- 
ment. In the meantime, nine other men 
have occupied the office of the chief 
executive of the nation. Three major 
wars have been fought and won. In 
1897 the population of the country was 
less than 75,000,000; today it is more 
than 140,000,000. Then, the telephone 
industry that was given birth by the 
momentous invention of Alexander 
Graham Bell in 1875, was barely be- 
coming of age. The 900,000 telephones 
in use in the United States in 1897 
have now grown to more than 26,- 
000,000. All of the rest of the world 
put together does not have that many. 
In 1897, the total number of Independ- 
ent exchanges was a little over 2,200; 
today the number is in the neighbor- 
hood of 12,000. The modern telephone 
instruments and equipment of today 
are a far cry from the kind that were 
in use when those Pioneers formed a 
national organization 49 years ago. 


A Greek philosopher is credited with 
the statement that anyone who is inde- 
pendent of society is either a god or a 
beast. In this difficult postwar period 
through which we are passing, no per- 
son in the telephone industry can af- 
ford to keep aloof from his fellowman. 
It is more essential now than it has 
ever been before for kindred spirits to 
get together and pool their fund of 
knowledge, to exchange ideas, and to 
attempt to be of aid to each other. 


Herein lies the advantage of mem- 
bership in such an organization as 
ours. Through its conventions it pre- 
sents an opportunity to meet a maxi- 


mum number of people in a minimum 
space of time, and similarly to obtain 
a maximum amount of information. 

The principal advantage to be de- 
rived from a convention such as ours 
lies in the exchange of experience by 
those engaged in a common occupation 
which enables the best experience of 
the few to become the common property 
of the many. 

In a broad and complicated business 
like telephony there are always many 
problems, some large, some small, that 
are constantly cropping up in the path 
of the manager and the technician. 
Some of these problems are solved ir 
one way, some in another and some 
are not solved at all. A discussion of 
the more important of these, and of 
the history of the solution of such as 
can be solved, is the proper and logi- 


cal function of a national convention 
such as we are holding this year. 

Never before has there been so much 
need for taking common counsel. Never 
before has there been such need for 
leadership as now. The USITA under 
the officers and the, members of the 
board of directors who have guided 
its destiny has achieved a position of 
genuine leadership over the years. It 
is the aim of the association not only 
to continue to justify the reputation 
it has won, but to add to it if that be 
possible. 

This little article affords a conveni- 
ent opportunity to say something, in 
more specific terms, about the advan- 
tages of membership in the state and 
While 
important to the larger companies, the 


national telephone associations. 


advantages are even more numerous 
in the case of the smaller companies. 

Any Independent telephone company 
having annual revenues of less than 
$50,000 automatically is given an ac- 
credited membership in the United 
States Independent Telephone Associ- 
ation when it becomes a member of one 
of the 32 state telephone associations. 
This accredited standing gives the com- 
pany an active membership in the na- 
tional body with no obligation to pay 
dues to the latter, but with all the 
rights as to voting, etc., enjoyed by a 
company having a direct membership 
and paying dues. 

The activities of the USITA are 
varied and numerous. The following 
is an attempt to summarize its major 
work: 

(1) The USITA is a source of ex- 
haustive information and assistance on 
all aspects of Independent telephone 
company operations. In addition to its 
own staff, committee members and 
other qualified members are available 
for consultation on specific problems 
confronting member companies. 
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(2) The USITA through its staff 
and its committees conducts studies 
and research into various phases of 
telephone operation. The research pro- 
gram is intended to answer current 
questions and to provide a basis for 
future development in the Independent 
telephone industry. Results of research 
are made available in the form of book- 
lets and pamphlets as projects are 
completed. 

(3) The association through its Ad- 
vertising Committee and the Telephone 
Advertising Institute undertakes to 
provide expert advice to guide member 
companies in placing advertising copy 
with the local press and the radio. 

(4) The association maintains close 
liaison with the manufacturers of In- 
dependent telephone equipment through 
the direct membership of such manu- 
facturers in the organization. 

(5) The association advises member 
companies of legislation affecting their 
interests, and appearances, when nec- 
essary, are made on behalf of the Inde- 
pendent industry before committees of 
Congress. 

(6) The association keeps member 
companies posted with regard to gov- 
rulings and other 
pronouncements directly affecting the 
interests of such companies. Appear- 
ances also are made from time to time 
before government agencies and, when 
necessary, outside technical advice and 
counsel are employed to render assist- 
ance. 


ernment orders, 


(7) The association maintains its 
headquarters in Washington, D. C.. 
where its qualified representatives are 
prepared to assist member companies 
in any of their individual problems 
with government agencies. The asso- 
ciation’s office also acts as an informa- 
tion clearing house on many subjects. 

(8) The association gathers statis- 
tics covering the results of operations 
of Independent companies and _ pub- 





Pioneer Banquet Tickets 
At Registration Desk 
The Independent Pioneer Tele- 
phone Association will hold its 
traditional annual banquet and en- 
tertainment at 7:00 p.m., October 
15, the second day of the annual 
convention of the United States 
Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion. Distribution of tickets for 
the affair will be similar to that 
of the 1941 banquet and enter- 
tainment, and will enable each 
registrant to reserve his seat at 
his convenience upon registering 

for the convention. 

This plan also makes it pos- 
sible for registrants to select their 
table on the basis of “First come 
—first served.” 

With the plan of 
tickets at the registration desk, 


allotting 


exhibitors will not have any 
tickets to distribute before or 
during the convention, and no 
registrants will be allowed to pur- 
chase tickets for others than his 


own family. 











lishes annually a_ statistical volume 
which has been of very great help to 
these companies as an aid in testing 
the efficiency of their operations. 


(9) The association publishes “Mem- 
ber Letters” at frequent intervals in 
which information is furnished as to 
such matters as government orders, 
legislation introduced, court decisions 
of outstanding importance, and other 
developments affecting the welfare of 
the Independent telephone industry. 


(10) The association holds annual 
conventions at which manufacturers’ 
exhibits of the latest equipment are 
displayed, at which an opportunity is 
presented to meet manufacturing repre- 


How to Stay Young 


sentatives, and at which speakers of 
national prominence may be heard upon 
broad industry topics. 

(11) The association cooperates very 
closely with the 32 state telephone as- 
sociations, all of which in normal times 
hold state conventions. At those gather- 
ings the USITA always is represented. 
The state groups are especially impor- 
tant to the smaller Independent operat- 
ing companies. 

(12) The USITA is governed in all 
of its activities by a board of directors 
fully representative of all components 
of the Independent telephone operating 
companies and of the Independent man- 
ufacturers. 

It has been estimated that between 
80 and 90 per cent of the entire Inde- 
pendent industry, in terms of tele- 
phones in use, is represented in the 
national association’s membership. The 
companies that are not now under the 
tent should come in. 

Those companies in states which 
have no state association may wish to 
join the association in the state near- 
est at hand. We shall be only too glad 
to extend a cordial hand of welcome 
in the USITA. We need them, but they 
need us even more. 

But to return to our 1946 conven- 
tion- 

The officers and board of directors 
of the USITA extend a most cordial 
welcome to every Independent tele- 
phone company in the United States to 
attend this year’s gathering. This in- 
vitation applies whether an individual 
company is a member of the organiza- 
tion or not. We are interested in you 
and your welfare, whether you are a 
member or a non-member. 

The occasion—49th Annual Conven- 
tion of the USITA. 


The time—October 14-16, 1946. 


The place—Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 


Ill. 


OUTH is not a time of life—it is a state of mind; it is a temper of the will, a quality of 
the imagination, a vigor of the emotions, a predominance of courage over timidity, of the 
appetite for adventure over love of ease. 


Nobody grows old by merely living a number of years; people grow old only by deserting 
their ideals. Years wrinkle the skin, but to give up enthusiasm 
doubt, self-distrust, fear and despair—these are the long, long years that bow the head and 
turn the growing spirit back to dust. 


Whether 70 or 16, there is in every being’s heart the 
of the stars and the starlike things and thoughts, the 
unfailing child-like appetite for what next and the joy 


wrinkles the soul. Worry, 


love of wonder, the sweet amazement 
undaunted challenge of events, the 
and the game of life. 


You are as young as your faith, as old as your doubt; as young as your self-confidence, as 
old as your fear; as young as your hope, as old as your despair. 


So long as your heart receives messages of beauty, cheer, courage, grandeur and power 
from the earth, from man and from the Infinite, so long you are young. 


When the wires are all down and all the central place of your heart is covered with the 
snows of pessimism and the ice of cynicism, then you are grown old indeed and may God have 
mercy on your soul.—Western Union Safety Bulletin. 
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INCREASED 


RATES— 


IMPROVED SERVICE 


By R. C. RENO 


An address presented at the recent South Dakota and Michigan 
conventions. 


WOULD like to discuss with you a 

subject which already has received 

much attention throughout our in- 
dustry and which is one of the para- 
mount issues before the Independent 
branch of the business —that of en- 
couraging smaller telephone companies 
to take immediate steps to secure suf- 
ficient revenues through upward rate 
adjustments, to properly operate and 
maintain their plants and to improve 
the quality of their service. 


This issue should be of vital impor- 
tance to the smaller companies because 
if these two steps are not taken by 
many of them, it will be only a matter 
of time until they will have to close 
up or let someone else take over the 
responsibility of rendering service in 
their communities. 

In recent discussions as to the need 
for small companies to increase their 
rates, there has been a tendency on the 
part of the public to insist that in- 
creased rates of any amount should not 
be given to such companies unless or 
until they make a major or expensive 
improvement in service—you will no- 
tice I say “major and expensive im- 
provements’’—not the day-to-day minor 
improvements which all companies 
should make. 


In our opinion, this is not a reason- 
able approach in many, many cases 
and this trend of thought should not 
necessarily become a ruling factor in 
small-company rate cases in general. 

To be sure, we all know that service 
in many of our small exchanges is poor 
and that the over-all quality of service 
in rural communities must be im- 
proved, but for the public to hold that 
small companies are not necessarily 
entitled to any increase in rates until 
or unless they effect a major and ex- 
pensive rehabilitation or replacement 
of present equipment, we believe, is not 
fair to, perhaps, the bulk of the small 
companies. 


We hold to this premise because we 
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feel certain that present rates of the 
majority of our small companies have 
been in existence for at least 20 to 25 
years (even though there may have 
been some service improvements at 
times during that period). We hold that 
rates of this vintage do not adequately 
pay for the service rendered today— 
although it might not be classed as 
efficient service. 


I think it is safe to assume that 
where rates have not been revised up- 
ward for 20 to 25 years or longer, the 
public probably has been and is getting 
the type of service it is and has been 
paying for, even though it is admittedly 
not quite up to par. Or let us say that 
the public has been and is getting the 
type of service that the small com- 
panies have been and are able to ren- 
der with inadequate revenues. 


The axiom that to stay in business 
and to maintain the quality of their 
products, manufacturers and suppliers 
must charge prices that reflect the 
costs of producing their commodities 
and services, together with a reason- 





R. C. RENO 


able profit, certainly applies to the 
telephone operating business. The 
axiom is just as fundamental in pro- 
ducing telephone service as it is in 
producing an automobile, a rug, a re- 
frigerator or any other item. 


This rule is followed by the mer- 
chants in the towns where our small 
telephone companies serve — the drug- 
gist, the grocer, the implement dealer 
or the dry goods store owner. Cer- 
tainly their prices go up when their 
wholesalers increase their prices, when 
the wages of their employes increase 
and when their general overhead rises. 
And they don’t wait 20 to 25 years to 
mark up their prices; they do it over- 
night and the public in general goes 
along with the increased prices. 


But, over the years, we know that 
the rates charged by a majority of our 
small telephone companies have not 
been based or maintained under this 
fundamental rule. 


Why should the public expect tele- 
phone companies to furnish service at 
the same rates over a period of 20 to 
25 years when the prices of almost 
everything they have purchased in 
materials and labor have increased? 
Why should they be expected to render 
a higher grade or a different type of 
service at nominal increased rates, 
which they really need and have needed 
to cover the cost of rendering the past 
and present type of service? 


The main reason many small com- 
munities have not enjoyed a constantly 
improved telephone service is because 
telephone companies have failed to ap- 
ply the necessary initiative to educate 
the public as to the costs of providing 
not only the present type, but more 
modern service and in seeking “going 
rates” for the quality of service de- 
manded or received by the public. 

Now, for a moment, let us compare 
the costs of materials and labor in 
rendering telephone service today with 
those of 20 years ago. I have some 
figures that will indicate that those 
companies which have maintained the 
same rates for 20 years deserve rate 
adjustments upward on the basis of 
increased costs of operation alone— 
without even considering a major im- 
provement in service. The data also 
are broken down to show the effect the 
recent war has had on the cost of ren- 
dering telephone service for the benefit 
of those companies which are even 
trying to operate today on their im- 
mediate prewar rates. 

Then there is the item of taxes. You 
know better than I the terrific increase 
in local, state and federal taxes your 
companies have experienced. However, 
the other day I received some figures 
from a small Illinois company with 700 
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stations which show what has hap- 
pened to this important item of ex- 
pense. In 1925 this company’s total 
taxes were $456 while in 1945 it paid 
$958—an increase of 110 per cent. 
In addition, in 1945 the company col- 
lected and accounted for $6,000 excise 
taxes without any reimbursement from 


Such data as the above, showing the 
increased cost of telephone material 
and labor and taxes and the rise in 
prices of the four basic farm products, 
should be given to the public and regu- 
latory bodies when telephone compa- 
nies seek rate relief. 


APPROXIMATE PRICES OF TELEPHONES AND MATERIALS 








Percentage 
Increase 
1946 1946 
Aver. Aver. Aug. over over 
1926 1940 1946 1926 1940 
No. 9 insulators (1000)... $41.00 $48.00 $51.00 increase of 24 6 
Oak brackets (1000)...... 31.00 33.00 74.00 increase of 139 124 
Cross arm braces (100)... 7.00 13.00 15.00 increase of 114 15 
Messenger hangers (100).. 32.00 48.00 66.00 increase of 106 38 
Locust pins (1000)....... 13.00 19.00 53.00 increase of 308 179 
102-in.—10 pin pony cross 
SN EE aisha di bree wie 84.00 98.00 166.00 increase of 98 69 
Magneto wall telephones... 17.00 20.00 25.00 increase of 47 25 
5-in.-25 ft. Treated 
Pk Wea. Ge MR, a tee ees 3.00 4.00 5.50 increase of 83 38 
5 in.-25 ft. creosoted 
yellow pine poles....... 5.00 4.00 7.00 increase of 40 75 
Twisted pair drop wire (100). 11.00 14.00 20.00 increase of 82 43 
Ground rods (100)....... 23.00 44.00 48.00 increase of 109 9 
11 pair prot. pole cable 
ON Ae A tats be ches ck who eos 14.00 17.00 21.00 increase of 50 24 
Lightning arresters ....... 50 -70 -75 increase of 50 7 
Sub-station protector ..... 95 1.20 1.35 increase of 42 13 
- * * 


APPROXIMATE AVERAGE WAGES (PER MONTH) IN SMALL 
SOUTH DAKOTA EXCHANGES 


Percentage Increase 


1946 1946 
over over 
1926 1940 1946 1926 1940 
rere er eer $30.00 $50.00 $60.00 100 20 
ee $75 t0 $90 §=—$100.00 $130t0 $150 70t0 75 301050 


the government to cover the eollecting 
and accounting expense. 


Taxes represent an expense over 
which telephone companies exercise no 
control whatever. They are assessed 
by government and telephone compa- 
nies must receive from the public suf- 
ficient revenues to cover this item of 
expense along with other operating 
costs. 

Now let’s look at the following fig- 
ures showing the 1920, 1940 and 1946 
average prices of four basic agricul- 
tural products in South Dakota, which 
will indicate the trend of income of the 
people in rural communities, particu- 
larly in the Middle West where the 
majority of the small companies are 
located, and which should indicate the 
public’s ability to pay a more equitable 
rate for telephone service over the 
years. These prices were supplied by 
the Greater South Dakota Association. 
While they apply to this state, they 
should hold true for the central states 
in general. 
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I know that the arguments put forth 
here might be countered by the public 


station level in small communities has 
been pretty constant during the past 
two decades—the growth in telephones 
having been concentrated in the large 
centers. 

Anyway, it long has been established 
that the characteristics of the tele- 
phone business are such that with an 
increase in subscribers, the greater is 
the cost of rendering service. In other 
words, unlike most other businesses, 
mass production in the telephone oper- 
ating business does not necessarily 
mean lower unit costs. 

The long-time hesitancy of our small 
companies to charge rates commensu- 
rate with rising costs of operation, has 
resulted from their backwardness in 
placing the matter squarely before the 
public in the belief that it would not 
pay higher rates and in their fear of 
becoming involved in what they have 
considered complicated and expensive 
rate cases before their commission. 

As a result, the public has been per- 
mitted to “live up’? many small tele- 
phone plants at ridiculously low rates, 
which have not produced sufficient rev- 
enues to provide for proper deprecia- 
tion accruals, maintenance of the prop- 
erties, and to pay current wage scales, 
not to mention provision for an ade- 
quate rate of return. Consequently, 
telephone subscribers in many rural 
communities now are faced with the 
necessity of paying higher rates, not 
only to cover the cost of rendering the 
present type of service, but in order 
that many plants once more can be 
replaced so that more modern service 
can be given. 

In many cases, present low rates 
were established during the old days 
of vicious competition between Inde- 
pendent and Bell companies, when the 
prime objective was to attract business 


PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS IN SOUTH DAKOTA 


Aver. Aver. 
1926 1940 
Corn (Bu.) .63 .48 
Wheat (Bu.) 1.31 -70 
Hogs (100 lbs.) 11.44 5.21 
Cattle (100 Ibs.) 6.92 7.89 


with the statement that small compa- 
nies have had an increase in stations, 
therefore, they have had increasing 
revenues over the past 20 years. But 
a check on the state of South Dakota, 
using TELEPHONY’s 1926 and 1946 Di- 
rectories, indicates that of the present 
small individual companies existing in 
1926, 43 companies have had a drop 
in stations, 18 have had an increase 
and 68 have maintained about the 
same number of stations. I think the 


Percentage Increase 


1946 1946 

Aug. over over 
1946 1926 1940 
1.20 90 150 
1.70 30 143 
14.10 23 171 
14.70 112 86 


at the lowest rates, regardless of 
whether they were sufficient to cover 
the cost of rendering service. 

As most of the plants were new in 
those days, little or no consideration 
was given to the need for having rates 
cover the establishment and mainte- 
nance of adequate depreciation reserves 
to replace worn-out or obsolete plant 
needed to continue good service or to 
modernize it at some time in the future. 
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Also, in many cases, the small com- 
panies have been owned and operated 
as a side business by local merchants, 


who have over the years “donated” 
their supervisory and managerial work 
and other services instead of including 
them as expenses of operating the 
business so that they could be provided 
for in the rate structures. 


In other words, owners of many small 
companies have been looking only at 
the cash side of the business, giving 
little or no consideration to some of 
the requirements which are necessary 
to place and keep their business in a 
sound and prosperous condition. As a 
result, over the years the public in 
many small communities has been get- 
ting by pretty cheaply when it comes 
to telephone service. 


How can small companies, operating 
run-down and inadequate plants with 
empty cash tills, and with meager net 
earnings, or none at all (resulting from 
the public enjoying such low rates), 
attract sufficient capital to effect a 
major rehabilitation of their properties 
or replace their equipment as a pre- 
requisite to securing rate increases that 
have been needed at various times dur- 
ing the past 20 to 25 years? 

Recently I had an occasion to see a 
statement prepared by a small Min- 
nesota Independent company which 
was seeking its first rate increase in 
40) years, which serves as a good ex- 
ample of the condition we have been 
discussing. Its business rate was $2.00 
and the residence and rural rates were 
$1.00. Yet, data taken from the com- 
pany’s records showed that during the 
40 years the cost of poles had in- 
creased by 580 per cent; price of BB 
iron wire had jumped 180 per cent; 
cost of a magneto wall telephone had 
increased by 130 per cent, and the price 
of dry cell batteries had increased 245 
per cent. Wages of male labor had 
increased by 380 per cent and those 
of operators had risen 200 per cent. 
The average increase in these items 
was 275 per cent. 


The company is proposing rates 
which on the average are 114 per cent 
higher than the 1906 rates. 


Now, here is a company which for 
40 years of increasing costs, endeav- 
ored to operate its plant on revenues 
from rates established almost one-half 
century ago. Certainly it needed and 
deserved rate increases at various times 
during that period to maintain good 
service, to say nothing of making ma- 
jor improvements. 


There are hundreds of such cases 
over the country and when small com- 
panies approach the public for in- 
creased rates we believe its attention 
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Best Story of the Week 

A young man living in Ohio 
found his long distance telephone 
expense above his 
means, but still liked to call his 
girl two or three times a week. 


somewhat 


After some practice with his 
jew’s-harp, he managed a_ very 
good imitation of the sound of 
the bell in the coin box— it was 
so good that it fooled the opera- 
tor who gave him his connection 
night after night convinced that 
had been dropped. 


However, collections from the coin 


the coins 


box where he made his calls were 
substantially less than they should 
have been. 


He “said it with music” for 
several months, but careful de- 
tective work caught up with the 
young man at last. Now his 
musical talents no longer are 
used to deprive the telephone 
company of its legitimate income. 











should be directed to the inadequacy 
and age of present telephone rates and 
the extent to which costs of materials, 
equipment and labor have risen since 
rates were put into effect. It is not 
fair and reasonable for the public to 
demand that rate increases, which ac- 
tually are needed to cover the cost 
of rendering the present type of serv- 
ice, be dependent upon a major im- 
provement in service. However, if the 
public is willing and ready to pay high 
enough rates to make it possible to 
provide a more modern type of service, 
that is quite another matter. 


There is one point that I would like 
to emphasize. That is, we believe that 
some of the blame for the precarious 
condition of many of our small com- 
panies can be laid at their own door. 
All of the blame cannot be placed on 
the public. Many companies have 
shown lack of interest in their own 
affairs. This is not a criticism, but is, 
we believe, a true statement of fact. 
During the past years, many have not 
kept adequate records so that they 
could at all times analyze their op- 
erations to ascertain if they were tak- 
ing in enough money to pay expenses 
of operating and maintaining a good 
telephone property, to pay good wages 
and salaries, to provide proper depre- 
ciation reserves, and to pay a reason- 
able return on their investment. This, 
coupled with their reluctance in insist- 
ing that the public pay adequate rates 
for good telephone service, has been 
the major cause for their present con- 
dition. 


The hesitancy of small companies to 
demand and put into effect adequate 
rates has had two harmful influences 
on the industry as a whole. 


First, it has tended to create a gen- 
eral impression in the small communi- 
ties that perhaps all that should be 
paid for telephone service is from $1.00 
to $1.50 and it takes an aggressive 
selling program to convince them other- 
wise. 

Second, it has played a great part 
in starting and spreading a dreadful 
disease in our industry—a disease we 
might call two-bititis. Most of the few 
small companies which have gone out 
and secured their first and only rate 
increases in years became so convinced 
that the public would not pay “going 
rates” that they were content in asking 
and in getting 25-cent increases which, 
in many cases, were far from adequate. 
This line of action seems to have per- 
meated our industry, judging from the 
two-bit increases that are _ reported 
from almost every state in the union. 
There is nothing wrong about two-bit 
increases in themselves if they are put 
into effect often enough to meet con- 
stantly increased costs of rendering 
telephone service, but such increases 
every 20 to 25 years is another matter. 

It seems that small companies have 
almost standardized on 25-cent in- 
creases and also that, in many cases, 
the public has gained the impression 
that it is doing quite well by them in 
accepting such increases. 


As we said at the outset, there is no 
question but that the standard of tele- 
phone service in the small communities 
must be raised, but it is our opinion 
that the level of rates for that service 
also must be raised. We would not 
detract one bit from the encourage- 
ment and advice to improve service be- 
ing given to our small companies to- 
day, but we do think it is time that 
immediate and aggressive steps be 
taken by the small companies, and the 
industry as a whole, to educate and 
convince the public in the smaller com- 
munities that $1.00 to $1.50 telephone 
service is a thing of the past and that 
they will have to begin to pay “going” 
rates for the service they demand or 
receive. Small companies no longer can 
“give away” service and exist. And 
they must eliminate the two-bititis dis- 
ease. 

However, there are a few scattered 
bright spots in the picture. Over the 
country, particularly in the Middle 
West, there have been some instances 
where small companies have put their 
cases frankly and aggressively before 
the public and have secured sufficient 
rates to permit an over-all improve- 
ment in service or conversions to 4 
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better grade of service. In those cases 
with which we are acquainted, the own- 
ers and managers of the companies 
found that when the facts are pre- 
sented to the subscribers and sufficient 
initiative is exerted to convince them 
that higher rates are needed, the cus- 
tomers have gone along. 


In spite of these few bright spots, 
however, it is doubtful if our industry, 
through spasmodic and isolated rate 
increases, will be successful in convinc- 
ing the “masses” in the small rural 
communities over the nation that they 
no longer can expect telephone service 
fo. $1.00 to $1.50. 


While it was impossible to secure 
the number of small South Dakota 
exchanges with 500 or less stations 
that have received rate increases over 
the past 20 years, your commission 
was kind enough to tell us how many 
such exchanges were granted rate re- 
lief in 1944, 1945 and up to August 1 
this year. 

In 1944, rate revisions were granted 
to only four such exchanges; in 1945, 
only 13 received increases, and so far 
this year only nine exchanges have had 
increases. 


Of this total of 26 exchanges re- 
ceiving rate increases, seven were 
units of group companies, leaving only 
19 individually-owned with less than 
500 stations receiving increases during 
the 24-year period. 

These figures indicate the lack of 
effort on the part of small companies 
to secure adequate revenue not only 
at the present time but during the 
past years. 

An analysis of other states probably 
will indicate that the same condition 
exists pretty generally over the coun- 
try. 

It is our opinion that not much head- 
way will be made in the matter of im- 
proving the welfare of our small com- 
panies until they, themselves, act in 
unison—in an all-out effort—to let the 
public know that it is imperative that 
the level of small-town and rural rates 
must be raised sufficiently to cover all 
costs of rendering that service. 

Instead of a handful of companies 
taking such action each year, it will 
be necessary for hundreds of them to 
move in that direction, perhaps during 
a period set aside for such activity. 
Such a concerted movement probably 
could be spearheaded by state associa- 
tions, working through area or district 
groups composed of neighboring small 
companies. 

In connection with such a movement, 
consideration might be given to con- 
ducting a general, over-all, national 
educational campaign, telling the pub- 
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Funny Angles 




















“Don’t forget, fellas, we have another meeting Tuesday!” 


lic in small communities in effect that 
they cannot any longer expect to re- 
ceive telephone service at $1.00 to $1.50. 
This campaign might take the form of 
an institutional industry advertising 
and publicity program in selected na- 
tional and state farm magazines hav- 
ing large circulation in rural areas. 
Such a program would necessarily have 
to be coupled with an all-out local 
newspaper advertising and personal 
contact campaign on the part of the 
small companies. 

Such an idea might be “foreign” to 
our industry’s established policy, but it 
has been adopted by other industries 
when it was essential to educate the 
public on some important issue. 

The public in the small communities 
has been and is paying “asked” prices 
for every conceivable type of goods and 
services and it would seem that, if our 
industry applied as much sales promo- 


tion technique, through “mass” action, 
as other businesses, telephone service 
could be sold at adequate rates. It has 
been said many times that lack of 
salesmanship has been a major con- 
tributing factor to the present plight 
of many of our small companies. 

We believe that this deficiency in 
selling the public can be overcome 
easily by cooperative effort on the part 
of the small companies, themselves, 
supplemented by energetic support and 
assistance by the industry as a whole. 

The matter of securing adequate 
rates in many small communities is an 
issue that must be settled by telephone 
companies and the public. It is an 
issue that must be settled without 
much further delay. If the time was 
ever ripe for such negotiations, it is 
today. We believe the industry, as a 
whole, should move forward immedi- 
ately in that direction. 
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tions have been answered in ‘The 

Operators’ Corner’?” is apropos, 
since this is the 600th article pub- 
lished. Five questions and answers be- 
ing incorporated in each publication, 
there has been a total of 3,000 ques- 
tions answered in “The Operators’ 
Corner.” That’s a heap of questions! 
It also is an indication of real interest 
in the job on the part of operators and 
supervisory people. Most of these 
questions were submitted in traffic con- 
ferences in group meetings of traffic 
people at state conventions, district 
meetings and chief operators’ schools. 

Asking questions not only indicates 
interest on the part of employes; it is 
also an excellent manner of adding to 
our fund of knowledge in our work 
performance. Knowing the job well af- 
fords greater pleasure and satisfaction 
in doing our work. It also results in 
better service for our customers. 

It is reasonable to assume many 
questions have been stifled during the 
past few years because supervisory 
people have not been able or available 
to answer them. Abnormal traffic loads 
and shortage of employes have necessi- 
tated placing supervisory employes at 
the switchboard during peak load pe- 
riods. This is unfortunate, because the 
force turn-over in the past few years 
warrants an increase, rather than de- 
crease, in supervisory hours. If a 
supervisor is available to answer a 
question at the time a difficulty occurs, 
the operator will have a better under- 
standing of the problem as it is clearly 
fixed in her mind at that time. If the 
question is deferred, in many instances 
it will not be answered, since the op- 
erator will not bring it up at a later 
time. 

At the earliest possible time, an ef- 
fort should be made to revive the prac- 
tice of encouraging operators to ask 
questions. Perhaps we should resume 
the practice of placing a “Question 
Box” in the rest room, later posting 
the questions and their answers on the 
bulletin board or, if it can be arranged, 
have group meetings when questions 
in the box may be used for discussion. 

When we reach a period where 
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Tice QUERY, “How many ques- 


traffic loads will permit, there will be 
ample work in all exchanges in answer- 
ing deferred questions and taking the 
necessary steps to create interest on 
the part of our traffic forces in the 
job at hand. 


Some of our newer people never have 
been privileged to work at the switch- 
board under normal conditions. They 
were inducted during the war, when 
traffic loads went out of bounds and, 
as we well know, there has been no 
decrease in traffic to date. On the con- 
trary, traffic steadily is climbing. Part 
of this volume is the result of filling 
delayed orders for service which, of 
course, adds to the present volume of 
traffic and, in many instances, to a 
switchboard that is already overloaded. 

Chief operators have asked the ques- 
tion, “Why does the company continue 
to install telephones when our switch- 
board is inadequate to carry our pres- 
ent load?” The answer is simple: We 
are still in the telephone business and 
prospective subscribers have been wait- 
ing patiently in line for a telephone 
and, in many cases, their need for tele- 
phone service is acute. It is true, 
every installation on an overloaded 
switchboard adds to the burden of our 
traffic people but this is a condition we 
must live with until the necessary re- 

















“I haven’t been able to get a phone, so I 
made one myself.” 


—Southern Telephone News 


BY 
MAYME WORKMAN 
TRAFFIC 
EDITOR 


lief can be obtained. In the interim, 
let us approach the situation with a 
cheerful attitude, with a feeling that 
although it may add to our burden 
when a new telephone is installed, the 
new customer is as thrilled as we are 
when we are fortunate enough to ob- 
tain a pair of nylon hose or some other 
scarce article. 


Questions from Illinois Operators 

(1) How many questions have been 
answered in “The Operators’ Corner”? 

(2) If a subscriber places the same 
call more than once, what disposal is 
made of the second ticket? 

(3) Should “Bill to Peor 4-7101” be 
entered in “special instruction” space 
on “enterprise” calls, or is entry to 
be only “Peor 4-7101”? 

(4) What is a “special method” 
operator? 

(5) How do you prepare a call 
charged to a third station? 

Answers to these traffic questions ap- 
pear on page 64. 
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Stubborn "Root" 
Reveals Wires 

Not a telephone rang in one section 
of Kenton, Ohio, on September 11, but 
there was plenty of action within the 
Kenton (Ohio) Telephone Co. when 
the reason was discovered. 

A busy little bee from the gas com- 
pany had been working laboriously on 
a stubborn tree “root” and finally suc- 
ceeded in cutting it in two—only to 
learn that the “root” was a 25-line 
telephone cable! 
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Oklahoma Convention Scheduled 
For December 4 and 5 

The annual convention of the Okla- 
homa Telephone Association has been 
scheduled for December 4 and 5 at 
the Huckins Hotel, Oklahoma City. 

Suggestions for discussion and en- 
tertainment are requested and should 
be sent to the Oklahoma Telephone 
Association, 401 Wright Bldg., Okla- 
homa City 2, Okla. 
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TYPE RO OUTDOOR 
SUB-STATION PROTECTOR 


The Cook RO is a very rugged protector for outside use 
assembled on a bracket of heavy steel, instead of porcelain, 
to take rough handling ard subscriber abuse without danger 
of breakage. Other outstanding features: 


(1) Uses Cook Standard Type H Dual-Gap Protector with 
molded Bakelite base for high resistance to electrical 
and physical shocks. 


(2) Equipped with heavy 
zinc weatherproof hood, 





TYPE RI INDOOR 
SUB-STATION PROTECTOR 


and bracket for mounting on 
(3) Mountings contain heavy stu 
wire and ground. 
(4) All structural parts including hood and bracket are 
grounded. 
The Cook RI Sub-Station protector is the same unit as the 
RO without the protective hood. Net weight is % lb., dimen- 
sions are 6” x 2” x 3” The 
RO weighs 1% lbs. ana is 
7%” x 214” x 3” 
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From the time a little lady is big enough to reach the telephone, 

until she uses it to plan her wedding... it is very possible that the 

telephone itself remains the same. Especially if it’s a Leich telephone. 

For here at Leich we make the kind of telephones that people do grow 

up with... that faithfully deliver good service long after normal retire- 

ment age. Telephone men who use Leich telephones know this. And they 

know, also, that this extra long service life helps them make more money. 

Would you like to know more about Leich telephones. Write Leich Sales 
Corporation, 427 West Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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Administrative Procedure Act, calling for publication of fed- 
eral bureau rules, orders, etc., in ‘Federal Register,’ should 
keep harassed businessmen who must deal with them informed. 


F YOU should happen to be a regu- 
| lar follower of the Federal Register 

(and this writer definitely does not 
recommend it as suitable reading for 
lighter moments, such as a week-end 
cruise) you surely would notice that 
something has been happening to it 
lately. Instead of its usual size, com- 
parable to an average copy of the 
Congressional Record, the thing has 
swollen up to the size of a telephone 
directory for a large city. 

This is only a temporary condition 
and the reason therefor has a special 
significance for all regulated industries, 
including the telephone business. In a 
word, the various regulatory commis- 
sions of the federal government, now 
are going through the phase of pub- 
lishing their new or revised rules and 
regulations governing practice and pro- 
cedure, classification of accounts, and 
any other details of practice which may 
be necessary to bring them in harmony 
with the new Administrative Procedure 
Act. 

Now if all this sounds dreadfully 
dull, be assured that it is just that. 
It is as uninteresting as a textbook on 
depreciation or a netfull of jellyfish. 
But it is important just the same, and 
may well make quite a difference in 
how some of the federal regulatory 
commissions, including the FCC, con- 
duct themselves in the future. 

So at the risk of trying the patience 
of the good readers of this department, 
here is a little thumbnail sketch of the 
main abuses which the new Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act was designed to 
correct. For purposes of the record, 
the whole thing started back in the 
lush days of the early New Deal, when 
the braintrusters and their proteges 
were thicker and busier than the squir- 
rels around the White House lawn. 
During this period, you may recall, the 
good Chief Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes still was presiding over the 
deliberations of the Supreme Court. 
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You also will recall that during this 
period a whole raft of New Deal laws 
and administrative regulations was be- 
ing tossed about on the stormy seas of 
court litigation. During one _ court 
session, the former chief justice was 
surprised and dismayed to learn that 
a business man had been subjected to 
fines and penalties for violating a reg- 
ulation which was so obscure that even 
the government counsel had misplaced 
a copy of it and could not at the 
moment even produce the exact text of 
it in court. 

Chief Justice Hughes made some 
pointed observation from the bench. 
He indicated that it was indeed a fine 
state of affairs when the person and 
property of citizens could be put into 
jeopardy by reason of alleged viola- 
tions of regulations which had all the 
force and effect of statutory laws, but 
which had never been officially pub- 
lished or proclaimed anywhere and 
which could be changed overnight 
without notice, hearing or argument, 
merely by a memorandum order of 
some official sent to some other official, 
leaving the citizenry at large to guess 
whether or not it was violating any 
such administrative law or even 
whether such law existed. 


In vain the government counsel ar- 
gued the need for “elasticity” in ad- 
ministrative procedure which required 
prompt, decisive and sometimes quite 
informal action. Other members of the 
court thought that there was such a 
thing as administrative proceeding 
being too prompt, decisive and informal 
to square with the Bill of Rights. 


The first result of this caustic, but 
deserved, criticism from the highest 
bench was the Federal Register, itself. 
That was created to be the official rec- 
ord for publication and notice of all 
rules and regulations established by 
any government bureau or department 
which involve policy conduct of govern- 
ment activities under congressional 
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statute or affect the persons, business 
or property of private citizens. 


But that was only the beginning. 
Criticism of the kangaroo court and 
drumhead court martial methods used 
by some of the government agencies in 
conducting their affairs continued to 
flare up among prominent members of 
the bench and bar. Dean Pound of 
Harvard, one of the nation’s leading 
legal eagles, boldly proclaimed that a 
trend toward “administrative despot- 
ism” had set in which, unless halted, 
would make a mockery of the guaran- 
tees of due process and personal liber- 
ties so traditional under our Consti- 
tution. 


Bills began to appear in Congress 
designed to correct trigger happy com- 
missions, too fond of shooting down 
private citizens and businessmen with 
edicts formulated without warning and 
often without warrant. The so-called 
Walters Bill, sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, was an ambitious 
effort to subject all regulatory com- 
missions to the appellate review of a 
special administrative court. But the 
bureaucrats balked at the bonds which 
these earlier bills sought to impose on 
them. The late President Roosevelt 
seemingly was indifferent. So the situ- 
ation dragged along until, in the last 
session, a fairly modest Administrative 
Procedure Law (also known as the 
McCarran-Summers Act) finally was 
enacted. 


This department is hardly the place 
for an analysis of this dreadfully dry 
and ultra legalistic statute. (If you 
are especially interested, however, or a 
glutton for punishment, you may write 
to the Government Printing Office at 
Washington for the history and text by 
asking for Senate Document No. 248.) 
Suffice it to say here that more than 
150 federal agencies, the workings of 
which often were a complete mystery 
to people who had to deal with them, 
now have to disclose their operations 
and publish reasonably understandable 
descriptions of their rules and regula- 
tions. 


One further result, of special interest 
to public utility folks, is the require- 
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When you want QUICK, POSITIVE SPLICES 


for ANY INSIDE 
INSTALLATION 


Again AMP has the most practical answer 


THE "" Ual-Yup PARALLEL CONNECTORS 


ACTUAL 







NO SOLDER! ¢ NO TAPING! damage or deterioration of insulating qualities. 
NO INSULATION SLEEVES! 2. Minimum Breakdown voltage— 2500 volts D. C. 
under normal conditions. 
NEAT, EFFICIENT CONNECTIONS! 3. Does not support combustion when tested in ac- 
MINIMUM SPACE! cordance with ASTM D350-40T. 
ONLY ONE AMP TOOL NEEDED! 4. Insulating qualities unaffected by prolonged im- 


mersion in 10% salt solution. 
SIMPLE — Just 3 operations to make a splice. (1) Strip 5 


wire ends. (2) Insert stripped ends in AMP Plasti-Grip 
Parallel Connectors. (3) Crimp once with AMP Tool — 
That's all there is to it. Ideal for limited space installation. 


. Water absorption less than 1% %. 


6. Takes exact contour of crimp without distortion or 
cracking. Will not loosen or dry out. 


POSITIVE — More efficient connection than solder. Maxi- 
mum electrical and mechanical properties of AMP Plasti- 
Grip crimp assure permanent, trouble-free installations. 


UNIFORM — Splices with the AMP Plasti-Grip Connectors 
are completely uniform in appearance. You can’t make 
EFFICIENT — AMP Insulation adheres to the connector. a sloppy splice. Visual inspection is adequate check. 
Cannot slip or be removed. Note this test data on 
AMP Insulation: 


SPEEDY — No wire twisting. No taping. No insulation 
sleeve to lose. The AMP Plasti-Grip Parallel Connector 
is pre-insulated. No soldering equipment to fuss with. 
One crimp with the AMP Tool installs it — fast! 


Recommended for all inside wiring. Available for 
combinations of wires equivalent to sizes 
1. Withstands 350° F. for 10 hours without physical 22—10. Hand tools and press dies ready now. 


Write for samples and complete details. State wire size desired. 


AIRCRAFT-MARINE PRODUCTS Inc. 


1521-31 NORTH FOURTH STREET, HARRISBURG, PA. 


In Coneda: F. MANLEY CO., 82 Adelaide Street E., Torente, Ont. 
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ment that “quasi-judicial bodies” (such 
as the FCC, the FPC, the SEC, etc.) 
must publish opinions with really con- 
troversial decisions, giving supportable 
reasons for what they are doing and 
grant all parties affected adequate 
notice, fair hearing and ample oppor- 
tunity to file objections or exceptions 
before such commission orders become 
final and binding on such parties. 


Now, if that sounds a little too much 
like lawyer’s jargon, here’s what it 
means in plain language, exemplified 
by a hypothetical case. Under the old 
setup, something like this could and 
sometimes did happen. 


A hog dealer in Nebraska would get 
a letter one fine morning from the 
Secretary of Agriculture which said: 


Dealer Jones: 

It has come to our attention that on 
February 14, you shipped a carload of 
hogs for sale to the Omaha stock mar- 
ket and sold them there without filing 
declarations on Form No. 527-E as re- 
quired by this office. This is a viola- 
tion of regulations prescribed by the 
secretary as authorized by the Stock- 
yard and Packer’s Act, calling for 
penalties ranging up to $10,000. If you 
have any reason to deny this violation, 
an examiner will hear your explanation 
in Chicago at such time to be fixed 
upon your filing request for hearing. 
Otherwise the matter will be certified 
to the U. S. Attorney for eastern 
Nebraska for further action. 


After Dealer Jones picked himself up 
off the floor, he staggered to the desk 
and wrote a reply something like this: 


Dear Secretary of Agriculture: 

I was shocked and surprised to learn 
that I am accused of violating the law. 
I honestly didn’t know about Form No. 
527-E, or the regulation of which you 
speak. I only had a vague idea that 
there was such a thing as a Stockyard 
and Packer’s Act. Under the circum- 
stances, I think I am at least entitled 
to some leniency, so please fix up the 
hearing for Chicago, while I hire me a 
lawyer and see what I can do to get 
out of this mess. 


After that, Dealer Jones got a de- 
partment letter reminding him that 
ignorance of the law was no excuse 
and setting the hearing date in Chi- 
cago. At this hearing, a Department 
of Agriculture examiner showed up, a 
pretty reasonable fellow; also a De- 
partment of Agriculture lawyer, a 
pretty unreasonable fellow. 

Dealer Jones hired himself a good 
lawyer, and he already had a good case. 
The hearing went off very well for 
Dealer Jones. The examiner plainly 
indicated that he would write a favor- 
able report to Washington. Dealer 
Jones and his lawyer left the hearing 
room feeling pretty good. 

After they left the hearing room, the 
agriculture lawyer continued to’ argue 
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NOTICE 


Publication of this PRE-CON- 
VENTION ISSUE was 


far enough in advance so that it 


planned 


would reach the telephone field 
two weeks prior to the annual 
convention of the United States 
Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion. If there is any delay in its 
publication, it will be due to the 
elimination of overtime by typog- 
raphers which was voted recently 
by members of Chicago Typo- 
graphical Union No. 16 in its cur- 
rent wage controversy with the 
commercial printing firms in Chi- 
cago. This, naturally, has curtailed 
the production of the printing 
house with which we contract for 


the publication of TELEPHONY. 











the case with the examiner. This in 
itself was unfair—something like let- 
ting a prosecuting attorney continue 
his argument in the jury room after 
the defense counsel had closed his case 
in a criminal proceeding. The depart- 
ment lawyer argued that the “top 
level” of agriculture in Washington 
was sick and tired of these ignorant 
dealers violating the regulations and 
the only way to wake them up and put 
them all in line was to make an ex- 
ample out of some of them. He thought 
Dealer’ Jones would be a good example. 
He even hinted that if the examiner 
wanted to get ahead and look forward 
to a bright future in the department, 
he would take his (the lawyer’s) ad- 
vice and “go along” with the “prevail- 
ing thought” in the “front office” on 
this subject at the moment. 

Let it be emphasized that this is 
only an exaggerated hypothetical case. 
But it shows what was possible under 
the old rules and practice setup, in 
some agencies, prior to the new Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act. Probably 
not many government lawyers stooped 
to such detestable and venal arguments 
as suggested here. But it would take 
a pretty honest and courageous exam- 
iner to stand up against such argu- 
ment. 

Let us suppose, however, that our 
examiner was honest and courageous 
and that despite all the extra session 
argument and veiled threats from the 
department lawyer, he sat down and 
wrote an honest report calling for the 
exoneration of Dealer Jones and rec- 
ommending that, in the future, the 
department could avoid the recurrence 
of such misunderstanding by using a 


. publications. 


little intelligence, tact and proper pub- 
licity concerning its work and regula- 
tions among the stock dealers. 


Our agriculture department lawyer, 
however, is no quitter. Having failed 
to convince the examiner, he hops a 
train to Washington and calls at the 
office of the head man. He has reason 
to suspect that the head man already 
is in sympathy with his viewpoint. 
That is why he came to Washington in 
the first place. Many a smart yes-man 
has eased himself into a pretty spot by 
knowing when and where to spread the 
old oil. Our department lawyer is that 
kind of a fellow. The fate of Dealer 
Jones is nothing to him except per- 
haps a stepping stone in his depart- 
ment career. 

So the lawyer tells the willing ear of 
the head man what a stinker Dealer 
Jones really is—what a boob the Chi- 
cago examiner was and he even hints 
darkly about corruption and collusion. 
All this before the examiner’s report 
has even been taken out of the en- 
velope. 


Net result is that the top man might 
as well leave it in the envelope or 
throw it in the wastebasket. The top 
man, sporting the title of “assistant 
secretary,” is one of those officials so 
common during the earlier New Deal, 
distinguished for their “youthful bril- 
liance.” He brings to this job of con- 
trolling the nation’s stockyard and 
packing business the mature judgment 
of 30 years, most of which were spent 
in school or writing articles critical of 
the profit system for anti-capitalist 
He is, therefore, all too 
willing to believe the lawyer’s story 
about the duplicity of Dealer Jones. 
After all, he’s a businessman, isn’t he? 


So, Dealer Jones, his lawyer and the 
Chicago examiner all are surprised to 
learn that the Secretary of Agriculture 
has decided that Dealer Jones has wil- 
fully violated the department’s regula- 
tions and has requested the U. S. at- 
torney to take suitable steps to enforce 
the criminal provisions of the statute. 
Just like that. No explanation, no 
reasons or justification. All the care- 
fully worked out “findings” and “con- 
clusions” which the examiner labored 
on so diligently were ignored—not even 
read by the head man in Washington 
who never saw Dealer Jones, or heard 
or considered any of the evidence or 
arguments, first hand. Thus, the sim- 
ple arbitrary act of a single official, 
taken hundreds of miles away from the 
only hearing Dealer Jones could ob- 
tain, nullifies that hearing and makes 
it a meaningless mockery. 


Of course, Dealer Jones could appeal 
to the courts. But there he would dis- 
cover that the “findings” of the secre- 
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tary were conclusive as to the merits 
of the case. Under the Supreme Court 
decision in the Hope Case (1944) the 
presumption favoring regulatory or- 
ders is so strong that Dealer Jones 
would be wasting his money taking an 
appeal. His best bet would be to see 
how much of a bargain fine he could 
wangle out of the U. S. attorney, by 
agreement to plead guilty and waive 
further proceedings. 


That—let it be repeated again—is an 
exaggerated and purely hypothetical 
case. But it highlights five of the 
principal abuses in regulatory proceed- 
ings which all the new rules are sup- 
posed to correct, pursuant to the new 
law. These are: 


(1) The abuse of clandestine and 
arbitrary rules and regulations. The 
law now provides that notice must be 
given when any new rule or regula- 
tion is proposed, with opportunity for 
hearing, filing of objections, etc.—all 
steps, including final orders, to be 
noted in the Federal Register. Al- 
though businessmen, such as Dealer 
Jones, would not ordinarily be reading 
the Federal Register, the chances are 
he reads a competent trade magazine 
and, perhaps, belongs to a trade asso- 
ciation which will bring such proposals 
to his attention—in time for him to 
file a squawk if he wants to do so. 


(2) The abuse of process and inves- 
tigation by bureaus and commissions. 
No longer can individual businessmen 
or companies be called on the carpet or 
almost frightened to death by some 
vaguely threatening letter or investiga- 
tor. Government agencies first must 
reveal to each party, just what its rea- 
sons and intentions are, before calling 
him in. 

(3) The abuse of the “run-around” 
and the “brush-off.” No more expen- 
sive rides on the Washington merry- 
go-round for businessmen trying to 
steer themselves into the “right chan- 
nels.” The new law requires all agen- 
cies to set forth the powers, duties and 
delegations of authority and responsi- 
bilities for each of its divisions and 
major staff officials. Anyone who can 
read and understand English ought to 
be able to make his own way around 
Washington—without walking with a 
lawyer holding one hand and a lobbyist 
the other—to guide or make “the right 
contacts” for him. 


(4) Improper influence by investi- 
gating and prosecuting officials on 
quasi-judicial and opinion writing of- 
ficials. Such staff functions now must 
be absolutely divorced from all unfair 
or improper influence on those who 
render the decisions, even in prelimi- 
nary form. The sharpshooting depart- 
ment lawyer would lose his job if he 
attempted to make any pursuasive con- 
tact with the examiner, or the head 
man, without notice to the lawyer on 
the other side. 


(5) Arbitrary opinions and deci- 
sions not based on, at least, some con- 
sideration of the evidence. Regulatory 
commissions now must consider the 
examiner’s opinion. They may even 
adopt it as their own. At least, they 
must give it publicity and if their own 
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FIND SOLUTIONS TO YOUR PROBLEMS 
AT USITA CONVENTION 


By W. C. HENRY 
President, USITA 


EVER in the more than 71 years of our history has the Independent 
telephone industry been faced with so many problems or such 
tremendous responsibilities. It now has been more than a year since 


VJ-day. In the past 12 months we have experienced the aftermath of 
a national reconversion of industry and business following four years 


of wartime economy. We have gone through the first cycle of strikes 
and increased wage rates; the inevitable rise in prices of central office 
equipment, telephones and everything else we must purchase to render 
service; shortages of lead cable, wire, hardware and long delays in 
delivery of new equipment; and with it all we have had a continuing 
increase in the volume of long distance traffic and an unprecedented 
demand for more local telephone service. 


The year ahead of us will call for clear vision and aggressive action 
in our business. It will require the expenditure of huge sums of money 
for new equipment and added outside plant facilities. The smaller com- 
panies, particularly the Class “C” and “D” companies in our industry, 
face the biggest problems because, in many cases, they are financed 
inadequately and are operating under service rates which are insufficient 
to meet their service requirements and properly discharge their obliga- 
tions to the public. 

On October 14, 15 and 16 our first postwar national telephone con- 
vention will be held at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago. A program has 
been arranged to deal with the most important problems facing the 
management of our individual companies at this time. I am sure every 
telephone executive will secure in value from this program much more 
than it costs him in time and money to attend this three-day meeting 
in Chicago. 

However, a very large amount of information and ideas as to ways 
to solve individual problems are interchanged before and after the 
formal program sessions of our convention through the association of 
men with common problems. It is this personal contact and the 
“swapping” of experiences and methods which often means even more 
to individual operators of telephone properties than the set convention 
program. 


There is the tremendous inspiration and new life which comes through 
the gathering together of some 2,000 men whose entire thoughts and 
interests are motivated by a common purpose—the rendering of the best 
telephone service possible in their respective exchange areas. For this 
reason it is extremely important that the management of every tele- 
phone company, no matter how small or how large, be represented in 
Chicago, October 14, 15 and 16. Our annual convention will envision 
for you what is ahead, and you will return home better able to solve 
your own telephone problem. 





final orders are quite different, their 





new standards by its adoption of the 


opinions must set forth the reasoning 
by which their own conclusions were 
obtained. In both cases, opportunity 
must be given the interested parties to 
file exceptions and such exceptions 
must be considered before final orders 
are issued. 


That about sums up the situation. 
Whether the new rules adopted by 
FCC, FPC and SEC will carry out 
these objectives remains to be seen. 
The FCC, incidentally, got off to a head 
start (as compared with its sister com- 
missions) in trying to comply with the 


so-called “proposed opinion and order.” 
Maybe you noticed that, in the recent 
telephone recording case, the FCC is- 
sued its “proposed order.” This means 
that everybody affected could have an- 
other crack at it before it became final. 
Most of them did too—judging by the 
number of briefs filed before the dead- 
line on September 20 — including one 
from the state commissions. To the 
credit of the FCC, this “tentative” pro- 
cedure has been followed for some 
time. 
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offer unusual advantages 


® All-steel construction 


* Acoustic linings with sound 
absorbing material 


* Choice of colors 

* Space-saving equal leaf folding door 
® Electric Ventilation and illumination 
* Linoleum or rubber tile floor 


The out-of-the-ordinary character of Sherron 
ACOUSTIC telephone booths is merely high- 
lighted in the list above. Modern, functional 
design plus knowingly engineered features 

gives these booths top rating in efficiency 





Outside Booth Dimensions and good looks... There is an ACOUSTIC 

30” wide x 30” deep x 833/,”" high booth for every purpose—industrial and 
preferred locations. Yes, telephone 

OUR TELEPHONE BOOTH ENGINEERS 

ARE AVANABLE FOR CONSULTATION booths to fit into the most resplendent 


surroundings. 


Sherron Metallic Corporation 


1201 FLUSHING AVE., BROOKLYN 6, N. Y. 


For the convenience of West Coast Companies, we are pleased to announce the opesing 
of our SAN FRANCISCO sales office: Mechanics Institute Bidg., 57 Post Street 
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Data Relative Operati 


From time to time in these pages we have called the attention of 
operating telephone companies to the sharp increases in the costs of labor 
and material which enter into the manufacture of telephones and tele- 


phone central office equipment. 


But this is only a small part of the story of increasing costs which 


telephone companies must face. 


As every telephone man knows, outside plant represents a large item 
of telephone company investment. Costs in this field show drastic in- 
creases over pre-war costs. Here are some typical examples which are 
revealed by a recent study and which we pass on for the information of 


our customers. 


A thirty-foot, class seven pole, in place in a medium size town cost 
before the war about $13.00. Today, the cost is in excess of $20.00— 


an advance of approximately 50%. 


In 1939, a mile of 109 iron wire could be bought, strung, and attached 
to insulators ready for service for about $28.00. Today, it costs over 


$38.00—an increase of approximately 35%. 
Cable costs in place are up as much as 55% in some cases. 


" " . i . 
In place" pole line costs in some areas have increased as much 


as 60%. 


Increases in exchange building costs in some areas vary from 60%, for 


large buildings to 100% for small unattended exchange buildings. 
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if!elephone Plant Costs: 


Labor costs vary, of course, to some extent in various parts of the 
country. But on the average, the combined costs of labor and material 
to put plant in place ready for service tell the same story. Costs have 
already risen sharply, and there is every indication that they will continue 
to advance—for how long and to what extent, it is impossible now to 


predict. 


Companies growing rapidly will necessarily feel the impact of these 


new capital cost levels more quickly than slow-growth companies. 


The impact of rising costs on operating expenses is a matter that 


needs careful attention. 


All of this adds up to one important and inescapable fact. Telephone 
companies are compelled to re-assess their operations on the basis of the 
new order of unit costs for plant investment, and to study their rate 
structures with the view of revising them upwards, where necessary, to 


meet the conditions imposed by new cost levels. 
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PROGRAM DISTRIBUTION 
Cnmy dlospitals (Po 


By CHARLES K. BUDD 


IRING for program distribu- 
Wie: systems is accomplished 
usually by a five-pair, thermo- 


plastic synthetic resin jacket and in- 
sulated cable made up of No. 18 
stranded copper conductors with each 
pair individually shielded by No. 34 
AWG tinned soft copper. This cable 
is used for the transmission of audio 
signals from the _ system’s_ control 
equipment to the loudspeakers. The 
polyvinyl-chloride type jacket and in- 
sulation are resistant to most oils and 
solvent as well as to water, acids, al- 
kalies, sunlight and weathering. Mini- 
mum tensile strength of the conductor 
insulation equals 1,500 Ilbs./sq. in. 
Characteristics of the cable include a 
DC resistance of 6.63 ohms/1,000 ft. 
at 68° F., an attenuation loss of ap- 
proximately one db per 1,000 ft. and 
mutual capacity between conductors of 
.065 mfd/1,000 ft. 


Use of such cable has been found 
unpracticable at some locations due to 
the outside diameter, .625 ins., being 
too large to be accommodated in exist- 
ing building ducts. In such cases, suc- 
cess has been met with the use of a 
commercially available six-pair 22 
AWG, textile insulated, lead covered 
cable with an OD of approximately .35 
ins. Care must be taken, however, in 
using the latter cable to insure that 
levels on all programs are kept fairly 
even, otherwise crosstalk and noise 
may be experienced between pairs or 
channels. 


Three sizes of loudspeakers, three, 
five and eight-inch, called pillow, pag- 
ing and program speakers respectively 
are installed for reproduction of the 
programs transmitted. Pillow and pro- 
gram speakers are used in all installa- 
tions. The installation of paging speak- 
ers is contingent upon the use of a 
paging system in the hospital involved 
as decided by the commanding officer. 
The number of all types of loudspeak- 
ers used is dependent, naturally, upon 
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PART II. This is the final in- 
stallment of an article describing 
the audio program distribution 
systems being installed in army 
hospitals. This information is be- 
ing presented as an aid to tele- 
phone companies which might be 
considering such service to hos- 
pitals and other institutions. The 
first installment appeared in the 
September 21 issue, page 13. 











such variable factors as size of the 
hospital served, type of patients, cov- 
erage and volume desired, etc. A typi- 
cal installation at a large general hos- 
pital might require quantities in the 
order of 1,600 pillow speakers, 150 pro- 
gram speakers and 90 paging speakers. 
Such a quantity does not necessarily 
indicate the capacity of the amplifying 
equipment furnished as a_ standard 
layout and extra power amplifiers can 
of course be added as required. 

Of the three speakers under discus- 
sion, the pillow speaker is a radically 
new method of reception. Two types of 
such speakers are in use, both being 
circular in shape, approximately four 
inches in diameter and 1% ins. thick 
with an attached 10 ft., two conductor 
cord which is terminated at the other 
end by a standard radio plug (single). 

Initial hospital installations used the 
crystal type speaker having an imped- 
ance of 30,000 ohms at 1,000 cycles and 
a peak output of .01 watts. Subsequent 
installations made use of a magnetic 
type speaker with an impedance of 10,- 
000 ohms at 1,000 cycles and a peak 
output of .021 watts. 


Both types of speakers may be used 
connected in parallel to the same sys- 
tem but segregation of types is prac- 
ticed usually. These units are con- 
nected to the program system by plug- 
ging into a jack which is an integral 
part of a five-point selector switch 


junction box, wall mounted near the 
head of the bed. In this manner, the 
patient can enjoy program entertain- 
ment being offered without annoyance 
to other patients. The mere pull of a 
string, suspended from the junction 
box and attached to the selector switch 
therein, permits an easy choice of any 
program carried on the four channels 
of the system. A partial load resistor 
associated with the main control equip- 
ment prevents the amplifier from work- 
ing under a no-load condition in case 
very few users select that channel. 


For patients who prefer a different 
means of reception, a rubber adapter is 
available for enclosing the pillow 
speaker therein and conducting the 
audio signals via a quarter-inch rubber 
tubing 54 ins. long to an acoustical 
headset consisting of a metal headband, 
to which are attached two ear receivers 
of plastic material. Special attention 
has been given to sanitation problems 
and the underpillow speaker units are 
capable of sterilization by submersion 
in a 70 per cent solution of alcohol at 
temperature up to 120 degrees F. 


Program and paging speakers used 
are of the type previously available 
commercially with slight changes made 
to adapt them for use with the pro- 
gram system involved. 


Eight-inch (cone diameter) program 
speakers have a voice coil impedance 
of 45 ohms with an associated trans- 
former tapped at 16,670; 4,170 and 
1,040 ohms providing an output of .3, 
1.2 and 4.8 watts respectively. The en- 
tire unit including a six point program 
selector switch is inclosed in a suitable 
attractive baffle. Dummy loading pre- 
vents “blasting” by a few speakers if 
the majority of users should suddenly 
shift to one particular channel to listen 
to a special event. Installation of such 
speakers is effected in wards housing 
ambulatory or mental patients, in so- 
lariums, mess halls, auditoriums and 
other locations not covered by under 
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pillow type speakers. Channel selection 
may be made by the attendant nurses 
or patients by means of a pull cord 
fastened to the selector switch. 

Five-inch paging speakers have a 
voice coil impedance of 45 ohms also, 
with an associated transformer tapped 
at 83,000; 20,830 and 5,210 ohms pro- 
viding an output of .06, .24 and .96 
watts respectively. This unit likewise 
is inclosed in a baffle but no selector 
switch has been made available or is 
necessary since only one channel (pag- 
ing) is fed to such speakers. Paging 
speakers, when used, are placed in re- 
ception rooms, corridors, assembly 
halls, post exchanges and other loca- 
tions as desired by the commanding 
officer. Special precaution is taken to 
locate these speakers so that their oper- 
ation will not conflict with the opera- 
tion of the program or pillow speakers. 

The program distribution system is 
manned by four men with the titles of 
radio station manager, program super- 
visor announcer, control engineer an- 
nouncer and announcer master of cere- 
monies. Duties of these men, more or 
less self-explanatory by their titles, 
consist of the general responsibility for 
the proper operation of the system, 
training and supervision of personnel 
assigned; liaison with others interested 
in broadcasting to patients; prepara- 
tion and scheduling of programs; oper- 
ation of studio and control room equip- 
ment; supervision of and participation 
in live talent shows, announcing and 
other functions according to the skill 
of the individual. 

Mimeographed sheets outlining each 
day’s programs to be presented are dis- 
tributed in advance at most hospitals. 
At many locations, the patients are 
given the opportunity to vote on the 
program desired if several popular 
programs happen to be scheduled for 
broadcast at the same time. The Armed 
Forces Radio Service has conducted 
schools to train personnel in all phases 
of radio programming, production and 
presentation and has been of invalu- 
able assistance in the selection of qual- 
ified people to staff the systems. 

Maintenance problems have been neg- 
ligible to date, with most service calls 
requiring the repair of pillow speakers 
and associated cords, bedside switches 
and associated strings which activate 
such switches or broken plugs used in 
connecting the pillow speaker to the 
junction switch box. Almost all of these 
troubles result from extremely rough 
handling of the equipment by the pa- 
tients. Shorts, crosses and grounds cre- 
ating noise and crosstalk rarely are ex- 
perienced after the first few weeks of 
operation. 

Most cases of this nature have been 
found due to drops of solder on termi- 
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Magnetic under-pillow speaker. 


nals, loosening of switchbox jacks and 
grounding to the case or wire strands 
from the cable shielding having been 
dropped into switches and held there 
by the switch lubricating grease. Other 
causes of hum or noise have been 
traced to improper bonding and 
grounding of the system’s conduit and 
equipment. A_ portable Wheatstone 
bridge, a cable repairman’s portable 
tone test set together with a small uni- 
versal radio test set, have been found 
sufficient to effect the proper clearance 
of service troubles at most locations. 
Occcasional use can be made of a suit- 
able signal generator, audio oscillator 
and an oscilloscope but the necessity of 
employing such testing equipment has 
been rare. 

On the whole, most favorable reac- 
tion has resulted from the hospital pro- 
gram distribution system installations. 
Patient interest awakens upon arrival 











of equipment, increases as the installa- 
tion progresses and reaches a climax 
when the system is placed in opera- 
tion. Continued interest is maintained 
after completion of the project not only 
by the programs offered but also by 
the provision of observation windows 
in the studio and control room enabling 
the patient to watch the operation of 
the system. Each project, of course, is 
superintended by self-styled experts 
more generally known as “sidewalk 
superintendents.” Any interruption in 
service, once operation is effected, is 
greeted with long and loud complaints 
evidencing the patients’ appreciation of 
the facilities provided. Patients’ visi- 
tors likewise are impressed and pleased 
with the program facilities available to 
those confined. 

Medical personnel, responsible for 
the patients’ care, also are enthusiastic 
over the results obtained by the use of 





Patient enjoying pillow speaker. 
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such systems. The long advocated ne- 
cessity of coordinating hospitalization 
with reconditioning has been further 
proved. Recreation and entertainment 
designed to divert the patient’s mind 
from his disability, unpleasant remi- 
niscences and gloomy foreboding, to- 
gether with programs designed to 
stimulate the will to recover and plan 
for the future, now is accepted as an 
essential and worth-while treatment. 
The office of the surgeon general con- 
tributes much of the success met in the 
treatment of disabled soldiers to the 
facilities provided by the program dis- 
tribution systems. 

In addition to therapeutic uses, the 
system (paging portion) has_ been 
found extremely helpful in the adminis- 
tration of hospital personnel and pa- 
tients. In cases of emergency, the fa- 
cilities can be used to locate medical 
officers whose immediate availability 
may save a patient’s life. The system 
also can be employed in cases of dis- 
aster, such as fire, to direct control 
measures and the evacuation of pa- 
tients. Other uses include the furnish- 
ing to patients of routine information 
of general interest, thus effecting 
greater efficiency in hospital adminis- 
tration and a savings in personnel. 
Relief also is provided to telephone 
facilities, usually overloaded, by the 
ability to promptly locate _ parties 
called, thus obviating or reducing line 
or trunk holding time. 

It is predicted that greater wide- 
spread use of program distribution 
systems will be effected in the coming 
years as equipment becomes available 
and the many advantages of such sys- 
tems become more generally known and 





Paging microphone at 


appreciated. Future applications will 
include many of our hospitals, hotels, 
manufacturing and other organizations 
or institutions, either as individual in- 
stallations or as a chain of locations 
served by a master system. 

A start already has been achieved in 
this direction. It is believed that a new 
field of revenue is becoming available 
to those telephone companies awake to 
the possibilities of the opportunities 
offered in the installation, operation, 


Difference 








telephone switchboard. 


interconnection of 
such systems, modified as necessary to 
fulfill certain requirements. Any ideas 
that such projects are strictly radio in 
character and of no interest to tele- 


maintenance and 


phone companies are unwarranted and 
should be dismissed. People are not ad- 
verse to paying well for services result- 
ing in monetary returns or contributing 
to personal enjoyment or convenience. 
Program 


distribution systems fall 


within this category. 


HERE’S A difference between being gracious and being graceful. We may be gracious and 


yet not be graceful, graceful but not gracious. A ballet dancer 


graceful movements; she is quite unpopular, though, because she 


is admired because of her 


is not gracious. A_ sales- 


person may display her merchandise in a manner that is undeniably graceful, yet impress a 
customer unfavorably because her attitude is not gracious. People 


in a Supe rvisory capacity 


may be graceful in that they are elegantly dressed, tactful, careful as to time and approach, 
and yet fail in their employe relations because they are not kindly, courteous; affable—be- 


cause they are not gracious. 


Gracious is the superlative word in social affairs. Associate it with its synonyms 


charming, 


agreeable, friendly—and you see more clearly how it differs from graceful which is associated 
with physical action rather ‘than with processes of the mind and heart. 


To be both graceful and gracious is a happy attainment. 


CUSTOMER is the most important person we know. 
person. He doesn’t depend on us. We depend on him. 


He inspires it. 


Customers 


On the tele phone, 
He doesn’t interrupt our work. 
We don’t favor him with service. He favors us 


by mail, or in 


with the opportunity of 


serving. He is not an outsider to us. He is part of us. He is a flesh and blood human with 
feelings and emotions like ours. He has his opinions, too. He tells us his wants and we should 


try our best to satisfy them. 
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For Authorized Telephone 
Recording, Personnel Train- 
ing, and Other Applications 








SEE THE NEW 
HART FILM RECORDER 


(Formerly the Recordgraph) 
AND THE HART MAGAZINE LOADING 


MAGNETIC WIRE RECORDER 


During the Convention, at the Stevens Hotel 


HART RECORDERS have been used for many years by 
leading Government Agencies and Industries because 
they provide numerous outstanding advantages. 


FREDERICK HART & CO., INC. 
| he (GIP) Aesoccate 


350 MADISON AVENUE,.NEW YORK 17, N. Y. ° POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
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MUST SELL PUBLIC ON JUST 





Rates, South Dakotans Jold 


By R. C. RENO 


convention of the South Dakota 

Telephone Association, held Sep- 
tember 11 and 12 at Sioux Falls, was 
set by C. L. Doherty, chairman of the 
South Dakota Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, when, in his address to the con- 
vention on the second day, he advo- 
cated that small telephone companies 
expand and improve their service and 
sell the public on the need for adequate 
rates to cover the costs of rendering a 
higher standard of service. 


Mr. Doherty took time from his many 
pressing duties to attend the two-day 
meeting and to advise managers and 
owners of small companies on their 
problems which concern the commis- 
sion. 


Mr. Doherty is a veteran of the state 
commission and always has shown a 
deep interest in the problems confront- 
ing the telephone industry, particularly 
the small companies, and has given 
generously of his time in helping solve 
those problems to the satisfaction of 


To KEYNOTE of the 39th annual 


the public, the commission and the 
telephone companies. 
Incidentally, Mr. Doherty, whose 


hobby is photography, was the official 
convention photographer and we are 
indebted to him for the pictures on 
these pages. 


In his address on “The Circuits are 
Busy,” the commission chairman stated 
that with the present shortage of 
equipment accompanied by the greatly 
increased demand for telephone serv- 
ice, it is natural that telephone plants 
are overloaded and that “the circuits 
are busy.” He stated that they will 
continue to be busy until work stop- 
pages cease and full production of 
those raw materials used to manufac- 
ture telephone equipment and supplies 
is permitted. 

He stated that he thought the tele- 
phone industry, in general, had done a 
good job of rendering service with the 
many difficulties facing it. 
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In connection with small companies, 
Mr. Doherty pointed out that many of 
them are operating under rates set 
many years ago, which, in most cases, 
are inadequate today. He stated that 
telephone companies cannot expect to 
operate their plants efficiently and give 
modern service without adequate rev- 
enues. 


The reason for the lack of revenues 
in many cases, he said, is that tele- 
phone companies have been derelict in 
informing their subscribers as to the 
need of higher rates and urged that. 
they take immediate steps to correct 
this tendency. This issue is one that 
must be decided by the telephone com- 
panies and the public, he said. 


The convention was opened by Presi- 
dent Lester O’Neal of Fedora; he asked 
Secretary C. E. Adams of Groton for 
his annual report. Mr. Adams reported 
a gain in the association’s membership 
and gave a brief review of the activi- 
ties of the association during the past 
year. 

Mr. Adams, who has served the South 
Dakota association in an executive ca- 
pacity for many years, requested the 


directors to accept his resignation as 
secretary-treasurer because of other 
pressing duties. The directors reluc- 
tantly acceded to this request and the 
convention thanked and commended 
Mr. Adams for his years of faithful 
service. 

President O’Neal, in his address, re- 
viewed the tremendous burdens placed 
on the telephone industry during the 
war and commended the _ telephone 
companies for their record of accom- 
plishment in meeting their wartime 
responsibilities. He also discussed the 
problems confronting the industry in 
meeting the public’s increased demand 
for improved telephone service. 

“Never before has the volume of our 
business been so enormous. Never be- 
fore has the unfilled demand been so 
great that the industry has been forced 
to discourage the use of its facilities. 
But, the time will come again and only 
too soon when we shall have to go forth 
and seek new business. 


“During four years of war, most 
plants have depreciated abnormally be- 
cause of the shortages. Facilities have 
been extended far beyond their in- 





Everybedy wanted to talk to the chairman of the public utilities commission as members of the 
South Dakota Telephone Association gathered for their 39th annual convention. Commission cheir- 
men, C. L. DOHERTY, is shown in the middie with his hands full ef telephones. Left te right are 
LESTER O'NEAL, Fedora; CHARLES E. ADAMS, Groeten; MR. DOHERTY; W. C. HENRY, Bellevue, 


Ohic, president ef the United States Independent Teleph Assecieti 
end CARL BEIER, Freeman. 
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TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION 


Stevens Hotel —Chicago—October 14-15-16 


TO BE BIGGER AND BETTER THAN EVER BEFORE 
IT WILL ALSO BE ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT MEETINGS 
THE ASSOCIATION HAS EVER HELD 





PIONEERS MEETING, 
BANQUET AND 











ALL INDEPENDENT OPERATING TELEPHONE PEOPLE ARE 
CORDIALLY INVITED TO ATTEND THIS CONVENTION, 
WHETHER THEIR COMPANIES ARE MEMBERS OF THE 
ASSOCIATION OR NOT. THIS IS AN INDEPENDENT INDUS- 
SHOW TRY CONVENTION AND WE EXPECT EVERY INDEPENDENT 
TO BE PRESENT 


IN THE CASE OF MANU- 
FACTURERS AND SUP- 
PLIERS, ATTENDANCE AT 
THE CONVENTION WILL 
BE LIMITED TO THOSE 
HOLDING MEMBERSHIP 
IN THE ASSOCIATION 














“The Economic Problems Ahead," Address by Dr. Emerson P. Schmidt 
of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 

Post War Telephone Service in the Independent Telephone Field 

The Future of Independent Telephony, with Special Reference to the 
Small Companies 

Progress Being Made in Meeting the Held Order Problem 

What the Manufacturers are Doing to Help Meet the Service 
Situation 

How Soon Can Needed Equipment Be Obtained 

The Rural Telephone Bill 

How the Industry Is Solving the Rural Telephone Problem 

The Importance of An Adequate Advertising Program 

The Minimum Wage Bill 


“Electronics—The Magic of War and Peace,” Address by Mr. 
Gordon Volkenant of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company 

The Specter of Increased Wage Demand 

General Wage and Hour Problems 

Rising Operating Costs and Subscriber Rate Increases 

Developments in Radio Telephony 

Mechanics of Dial Conversion 

Use of Modern Tools and Testing Apparatus 

Small Central Office Buildings and Dial Package Units 

Current Traffic Problems and What Is Being Done to Solve Them 

Tariff Filings for New Services 

Major Problems in the Realm of Accounting 

Lightning Protection 

Toll Compensation Relationships with the Bell System 
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tended capacities. Outmoded and worn- 
out equipment has been retained in 
service and in many cases, discarded 
equipment has been brought back into 
service. Many of us face the extension 
of rural electrification and its associ- 
ated problems. I am sure there is not 
one among us who does not have in the 
back of his mind some improvement he 
would like to see made. Here again we 
are checkmated by shortages, but an 
industry which has exhibited the re- 
sourcefulness of the past can be de- 
pended on to surmount that obstacle. 
As new material and equipment become 
available, considerable sums must be 
spent and to some the money, itself, 
may be a problem,” Mr. O’Neal said. 
“The labor problem is still with us, 
yet there has been some improvement. 
Many veterans are showing an interest 
in our work. Some labor is returning 
from war work. The proposed mini- 
mum wage bill died with the 79th Con- 
gress but the competitive labor market 
and rapidly rising living costs largely 
have nullified our gain in its defeat. 
While on this subject, may I suggest 
that we watch very carefully our rela- 
tions with labor organizations. This 
might seem a very mote problem to 
some of the smaller companies, but a 
situation could arise which would af- 
fect every exchange in the nation. 


“And last but not least, let us not 
forget our Little Brother—the service 
line company. His problems may not 
be the same as yours, but to him they 
may be more overwhelming. Let us 
remember that he has been the pioneer 
of some of our finest systems, and that 
he carries what would be to us an un- 
welcome burden. Any assistance we 
may be able to offer can be of lasting 
benefit to ourselves. 


“On the other side of the ledger, the 
pressure of war brought about or im- 
proved many new developments. Among 
these are many 
equipment 
tions. 


new 
applica- 


new materials, 


designs and new 


“Just a little over a year ago the 
final battles of the war ended, but to- 
day the battles of the home front are, 
for us, more intense than ever. Most 
of the war restrictions have been re- 
moved, but our shortages have not been 
alleviated. The steel strike, the coal 
strike and strikes in the copper and 
lead industries have made it impossible 
for the manufacturers of telephone 
equipment to fill more than a fraction 
of the backlog of orders accumulated 
during four years of war. In the face 
of these difficulties, the expected falling 
off in traffic volume and service de- 
mands not only failed to materialize, 
but on the contrary show continued 
increases. I think this is the greatest 
tribute that can be offered to the man- 
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Group of telephone industry leaders photographed at South Dakota convention. 


Left to right: 


J. H. AGEE, Lincoln, Neb.; C. L. DOHERTY, chairman, South Dakota Public Utilities Commission; 
R. A. PHILLIPS, Sioux Falls; W. C. HENRY, Bellevue, Ohio; C. E. ADAMS, Groton, and LESTER 
O'NEAL, Fedora. 


ner in which the industry has carried 
on,” the president continued. 


“Probably the greatest problem fac- 
ing us today is that of meeting this 
new demand. Never before has a tele- 
phone been deemed so essential, never 
before has the general public realized 
its possibilities. But the public is 
fickle. Already, it is becoming impa- 
tient and critical of our shortages. The 
war has been over a year. In spite of 
shortages in every other field, people 
do not seem to understand why they 


South Dakota Association PRESIDENT LESTER 

O'NEAL (left) and SECRETARY-TREASURER 

Cc. E. ADAMS plan the South Dakota conven- 

tion, one of the best in the association's 
history. 


cannot have a little thing like a tele- 
phone. 


“Our next problem is probably the 
quality of our service,” he concluded. 


W. C. Henry, Bellevue, Ohio, presi- 
dent, United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, challenged the In- 
dependent industry to meet its obliga- 
tions in rendering an improved stand- 
ard of telephone service, particularly 
in the small urban and rural areas. He 
stated that the public is going to de- 
mand better service and if it is not 
forthcoming from the telephone indus- 


try itself, the public will look to others 
for such service. 


In discussing these points, Mr. 
Henry stated that it was essential that 
more efficient, full-time management be 
provided for the small companies stat- 
ing: 


“The Independent industry in the 
U. S. is made up of some 6,200 sepa- 
rate companies. A great many of these 
companies are small operating units, 
and in too many cases their principal 
owners have other business interests of 
greater importance. Hundreds of our 
smaller companies are inadequately 
financed and are existing on service 
rates which are too low to permit them 
to discharge their responsibility of 
providing proper service in their ex- 
change areas. Many more are too small 
to be able to afford fully competent 
management. This is not a criticism of 
a large part of our industry. It is, I 
believe, a statement of fact which 
must be recognized and dealt with un- 
der changed conditions which face the 
Independent industry in the years im- 
mediately ahead. 


“In order to secure adequate capital, 
at a reasonable rate of interest, for 
substantial plant improvement, and in 
order to have available proper engi- 
neering, supervisory and management 
personnel, it is my belief that a very 
large number of our smaller operating 
companies must either join together or 
be merged with some larger Independ- 
ent company to provide an efficient op- 
erating unit. In order to keep pace, our 
groups of the industry must be run by 
competent telephone executives who de- 
vote all of their time and ability to 
the provision of their end of a nation- 
wide standard of universally efficient 
and satisfactory telephone service. The 
accomplishment of the objectives will 
strengthen tremendously the Independ- 
ent segment of our industry, and it 
must be brought about if we are to 
justify our continued existence in this 
industry which is so vital a part of our 
national economy.” 


A thorough and enlightening ex- 
planation of the situation facing the 
industry in meeting the tremendous 
demand for long distance service was 
given by W. P. Parish, Sioux Falls, 
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district traffic superintendent, North- 
western Bell Telephone Co., in an ad- 
dress, entitled “Toll Operating.” He 
(1) described toll operating methods, 
associated equipment and operating ar- 
rangements in various sized offices; 
(2) discussed fundamentals of good 
toll operating, both from the tributary 
and toll center points of view, and (3) 
reviewed the present situation regard- 
ing the increased toll traffic volume and 
its challenge to the industry’s ingenu- 
ity and resourcefulness. 


“Radio and the Independents,” illus- 
trated by slides, was the subject of an 
address by B. C. Burden, consulting 
engineer of Lincoln, Neb. His address 
was published in the August 10 and 
August 17 issues of TELEPHONY. 


By use of maps and charts, H. B. 
Porter, Omaha, Neb., plant extension 
engineer, Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., described the proposed nationwide 
operator toll dialing plan and explained 
how it will affect the toll service 
rendered by Independent companies. 


Complete information concerning the 
contemplated nationwide toll dialing 
plan and full details as to the operat- 
ing features of the system have been 
made available to the industry in 
the following articles appearing in 
TELEPHONY: “Toll Dialing,” by J. F. 
Reding, August 25, 1945; “Nationwide 
Operator Toll Dialing,” January 12, 19 
and 26, February 2 and 9, and “Op- 
erator Toll Dialing,” by L. F. Bern- 
hard, August 24. 


Continuing his interest and that of 
TELEPHONY in the welfare of the small 
telephone companies, the writer ad- 
dressed the convention on “Increased 
Rates—Improved Service,” in which he 
stated that the present tendency of the 
people in small communities to demand 
a complete rehabilitation or replace- 
ment of telephone plants to provide 
modern service, without agreeing to 
pay adequate rates for the new service, 
is unfair to the majority of our small 
companies. 


He pointed out that, in most cases, 
small companies still are operating with 
rates established 20 to 25 years ago, 
and in view of the tremendous in- 
creases in the prices of equipment and 
supplies, in labor costs and in taxes, 
small companies need substantial rate 
increases for their present type of 
service, without even considering a 
major improvement in that service. 


The writer presented data to show 
that equipment and materials had on 
the average increased almost 100 per 
cent in the last 20 years; operators’ 
wages in small exchanges had increased 
about 100 per cent; wages of men had 
risen 70 to 75 per cent. A review of 
the records of a small company with 
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W. P. PARISH, Northwestern Bell district traffic 

superintendent at Sioux Falls, explaining the 

proper method of marking toll tickets in his 

address on ‘Toll Operating’’ at the South 
Dakota convention. 


700 stations showed that its taxes had 
jumped 110 per cent in the last 20 
years. 

It also was shown that the average 
prices of four basic agricultural prod- 
ucts—corn, wheat, hogs and cattle — 
had risen 63 per cent, indicating the 
ability of the small rural communities 
to pay equitable rates for telephone 
service. 

Small companies were urged to take 
immediate action to sell and convince 
their subscribers of the increased costs 
of rendering service and to insist that 
they pay rates sufficient to cover those 
costs. 

(The writer received numerous re- 
quests for copies of his address at the 
South Dakota convention from small 
companies which desire to use the 
data concerning prices of equipment 
and agricultural preducts in advertis- 
ing to their subscribers. The full text 
of the address is presented on page 22 
of this issue for the benefit of others 
who might find that data of value.) 

The economic outlook for South Da- 
kota in many respects is unexcelled at 
the present time. Paul W. McCracken, 
Minneapolis, Minn., director of re- 
search, Federal Reserve Bank, told the 
convention in his address on “Economic 
Outlook.” 


“Prospects are for a state income 
in 1946 of about $650,000,000 which is 
10 per cent above last year and up to 
three times the level of the mid-thir- 
ties,” he said. On the national scale, 
Mr. McCracken was less optimistic. 
“There is no evidence we have achieved 
a workable wage-price policy that will 
minimize work stoppages. The policy 
of price control without cost control, 
rationing and allocation is proving to 
be difficult to administer. 

“The immediate prospects point to a 
continued rising trend in prices and 
further increases in inventories. This 


will mean some sort of a sharp price 
and inventory readjustment within the 
next year to a year and a half. If out 
of this can come a balanced cost-price 
structure, a period of prosperity will 
result,” Mr. McCracken stated. 

Citing his own experiences as to the 
value of advertising in selling the pub- 
lic on the needs of small telephone com- 
panies, C. C. Pearce, Riceville, Iowa, 
member of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association Adver- 
tising Committee, urged all telephone 
companies to adopt a regular and sys- 
tematic advertising program. 

He charged that the telephone indus- 
try as a whole long has overlooked the 
value of advertising. Stating that a 
well-informed public is the telephone 
industry’s security, he declared that a 
well thought-out advertising and pub- 
lic relations program is more impor- 
tant to every Independent telephone 
company today than ever before. 

“There are many things the public 
does not know about our business. We 
should tell what improvements we ex- 
pect to make in our service, something 
about the cost of the improvements and 
the difficulties that we face in meeting 
the increased demand for telephone 
service,” he said. 

He pointed out that an uninformed 
public is as detrimental as a misin- 
formed public and that telephone com- 
panies cannot expect their subscribers 
to know the truth if the companies do 
not make it known to them. 

He said that advertising just cannot 
be thrown together, Yut that it must 
be planned with specific aims and de- 
signed to achieve certain purposes. He 
urged telephone companies to subscribe 
to the Telephone Advertising Institute, 
Chicago, Ill., which is sponsored by the 
USITA Advertising Committee and 
which prepares regular newspaper ad- 
vertising and other materials for the 
exclusive use of Independent companies. 


The convention had the privilege of 
hearing Rep. Karl Mundt of South 
Dakota review his recent congressional 
trip to Russia, Poland and other Euro- 
pean countries in an address on “Our 
World Today.” 


“Communications — fast, adequate, 
uncensored and uncontrolled—is one of 
the great tools which the world must 
use to preserve the peace and to 
promote tolerance and economic well- 
being in all countries,” said Mr. 
Mundt. 

He applauded the contributions made 
by the telephone industry in bringing 
the 48 states of the U.S.A. together 
as a harmonious group and stated that 
communications could help bring all 
countries of the world together as it 


(Please turn to page 50) 
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ONE: Specify the Telex 
MONOSET 


Here is the latest contribution 
to hearing ease and comfort for 
hospitalized veterans and other 
convalescents. The TELEX 
Monoset is so small and light 
(weighs only 1.3 oz.) it elimi- 
nates the ear pressure and head 
fatigue of old-style headsets. 





High Fidelity performance. 
Rugged Tenite construction. 
Adjustable to all head sizes. 
Removable plastic ear tips may 
be sterilized. Plug-in cord at- 
tachment. Available in three 
impedances: 128, 500 and 
2,000 ohms. 





TWO: Or the Telex Magnetic 
PILLOW SPEAKER ves, ana tere’s the 


rugged TELEX magnetic Pillow Speaker designed 
for Army hospitals and now being used as stand- 
ard equipment. It permits one person—and one 
person alone—to enjoy radio listening or an audio 
system at any time without disturbing others. 
Shock-proof construction. Hermetically sealed plastic cas- 


ing permits sterilization. Plug-in cord attachment. Available 
in three impedances: 6, 2,000 and 10,000 ohms. 








Yes, for 100% ft and list tisfaction, specify 
either the TELEX MONOSET or the TELEX Magnetic PILLOW 
SPEAKER for Program Distribution Systems in hospitals, hotels 
and other institutions. Also ideal for communication engi- 
neers. Immediate delivery. 
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ume telephone directory is the fat- 
test yet and the Chamber of Com- 
merce is bragging about it by quoting 
the following facts on materials used 
in its makeup: Two volumes weigh 
5% pounds, 507,000 listings, 2,110 tons 
of paper and 58,850 pounds of ink. 
Put them all together and you have 
100 carloads of books. 
Few people realize the tremendous 


cost of preparing the modern telephone 
directory. 


P sine teerhone ai newest two-vol- 


Present indications show that it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to obtain 
permission to trim trees in order to 
provide proper clearance for open wire 
lines. People seem to value trees more 
now than formerly and resent having 
even a single limb cut from them. It is 
believed that this attitude of the land- 
owners will, in time, force telephone 
companies to place all their lines either 
in aerial or underground cables. This is 
especially true in densely populated 
sections of the country. 


We are in receipt of a most interest- 
ing booklet titled, “A Half-Century of 
Service,” sent to us by John Bonert, 
retired cable splicer of the New York 
Telephone Co. This book tells the story 
in words and pictures of the progress 
of the New York Telephone Co. from 
1896 to 1946. It is interesting to note 
that in 1896 this company had 1,600 
employes who operated 16,000 tele- 
phones and handled an average of 160,- 
000 originating calls daily. Now, 50 
years later, they have 56,600 employes, 
3,422,000 telephones and the daily orig- 
inating calls average 18,035,000. 


Large city telephone directories are 
becoming so large and bulky that it is 
a difficult task to keep them in a con- 
venient spot for use on the average 
desk. Usually directories are hidden in 
a file case which often leads to bad 
guessing of numbers. There is no doubt 
that someday some progressive tele- 
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phone man will devise a practicable, 
but less bulky, arrangement which will 
make telephone numbers readily avail- 
able. 


The accompanying photograph indi- 
cates an approved method of making a 
right angle turn in a cable which is 
suspended by the spinner method with 
the suspension strand deadended in 





It will be noted that 
no cable rings or hangers are used. 
The cable is pulled down to clear the 
guy clamps. The cable also is lashed to 
the strand near each of the eye bolts. 


both directions. 


The “Talking Lamp,” developed by 
Dr. Beese of Westinghouse for the 
Navy during the war, emits infrared 
radiation which permits two-way con- 
versation over an invisible searchlight 
beam. The source of the unseen radia- 
tions is caesium vapor, which is an effi- 
cient generator of infrared but a poor 
visible illuminant. It is possible to 
transmit words practically instanta- 
neously with good quality transmission 
and at normal conversational speeds 
with this lamp. 

Unlike radio, there can be no eaves- 
dropping or jamming of infrared 


BY 
RAY BLAIN 
TECHNICAL 
EDITOR 


“beamcasting.” It also is unaffected 
by static and all weather except ex- 
tremely soupy fog or smoke. 


This lamp is expected to have a useful 
peacetime application for confidential 
ship-to-shore communications where 
radio wave bands might be objection- 
able; in conveying messages among 
pilots flying through radio “blackouts” 
in close formation or a few miles apart, 
or in disaster areas, where telephone 
lines are out of service and climatic 
conditions make radio broadcasting im- 
possible. 


Infrared beamcasting is similar to 
radio broadcasting except that the 
sound is carried over ultra short wave 
lengths rather than long wave lengths. 
The waves, transmitted over a carrier 
wave having a frequency 350 million 
times the normal broadcasting band, 
have a distance or horizon limitation 
similar to that encountered in tele- 
vision. The beam has a _ 25-degree 
spread and messages from a trans- 
mitter cannot be picked up by listeners 
outside the beam area. 


The lamp, itself, serves as the trans- 
mitter. When mounted in an elevated 
position in a parabolic searchlight-like 
reflector, it picks up words spoken into 
a microphone and provides wings for 
the voice to reach the receiving station. 
At the receiving station, a photo-elec- 
tric cell mounted in another parabolic 
reflector picks up the infrared rays 
and, with suitable amplification, con- 
verts them into a reproduction of the 
spoken words. The key to broadcasting 
with a light beam is the ability of the 
lamp alternately to dim and brighten, 
thousands of times a second, a require- 
ment necessary in order truly to repro- 
duce by wave lengths the varying tonal 
qualities of the human voice. In this 
characteristic, called modulability, the 
caesium vapor lamp has maximum effi- 
ciency, reaching a peak of 100 per cent 
at some points in the entire usable 
audio-frequency range of 200 to 3,000 
cycles a second. By contrast, a 60-watt 
household lamp can be modulated to a 
maximum of only one-tenth per cent. 


[Plant Man’s Quiz on page 52] 
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Calculagraph is known to telephone 
companies throughout the world for 


the speed with which it computes 





and records the elapsed time of 
telephone toll calls; its unvarying ac- 
curacy; and its dependability—for 54 


years serving the telephone industry. 


CALCULAGRAPH COMPANY 


306 Sussex Street Harrison, New Jersey 
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Must Sell Public 
On Just Rates 


(Concluded from page 46) 





has done in the case of the United 
States and other countries in this 
hemisphere. 


Commenting upen his experiences in 
European countries, he pointed to the 
dangers to peace stemming from a sit- 
uation in which one great area of the 
world operates behind an “iron cur- 
tain” which obscures its motives and 
actions from the rest of the world. 


He stated that the reason for the 
tense situation between Russia and 
America is the lack of uncensored and 
uncontrolled communications between 
the two countries. 


Representative Mundt disagreed with 
the recent prediction of Walter Win- 
chell that this country and Russia 
would be at war by January 1. While 
he did not predict there would never 
be a war between these countries, he 
said he was sure that it would not come 
for at least three years. He listed five 
things that the United States could do 
during that time to avert war: (1) 
Increase communications with Russia; 
(2) formulate an international inspec- 
tion and patrol commission regulating 
production of atom bombs for war pur- 
poses; (3) press for an early decision 
for peace at the present Paris peace 
conference so that allied armies in in- 
dependent countries could be demobil- 
ized as soon as possible; (4) convince 
Russia that cooperation between the 
two countries is a two-way street that 
both countries must travel, and (5) 
eliminate known communists from the 
federal payroll. 


He discussed ways in which the U.S. 
is coddling Russia, Yugoslavia and the 
other Russian dominated countries, in- 
stead of using its great position of 
strength to exercise the type of world 
leadership essential to the establish- 
ment of realistic concepts of world 
cooperation. 


The annual banquet was held the 
evening of September 11 with J. Hough- 
taling, St. Paul, Minn., representative 
of the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Co., acting as master of ceremonies. 


The following directors were elected 
by the convention: Ben Hall, Avon; 
Henry Harding, Faith, and C. E. 
Adams, Groton. Other directors are: 
Carl Beier, Freeman Telephone Co., 
Freeman; H. R. Burr, Western Tele- 
phone Exchange, Faulkton; E. C. 
Davey, Central Telephone Co., Clear 
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Lake; F. H. McGinnis, Dakota Central 
Telephone Co., Aberdeen; Lester O’Neal, 
Fedora Telephone Service Co., Fedora; 
W. A. Pirner, Delmont Telephone Co., 
Delmont; L. P. Ulrich, Central Tele- 
phone Co., Woonsocket, and F. E. 
Wheeler, Peoples Telephone Co., Scot- 
land. 

Officers elected were: President, Mr. 
Davey; first vice président, Mr. Beier; 
second vice president, Mr. Hall, and 
secretary-treasurer, Mr. Pirner. 


vv 


Michigan Association Holds 
Clinics for Small Companies 

In an effort to aid the Independent 
telephone industry in Michigan, par- 
ticularly the smaller one-exchange 
companies, the Michigan Independent 
Telephone Association, under the lead- 
ership of E. R. Vaughan, president, 
has set up a program for instructing 
and advising such companies in prob- 
lems relating to maintenance, rate of 
return, financing and many other mat- 
ters which beset the small telephone 
company owner today. 

In a discussion with the Michigan 
Public Service Commission, it was de- 
cided to hold telephone clinics through- 
out the state of Michigan where repre- 
sentatives of the larger Independent 
telephone companies in the state, as 
well as representatives of the commis- 
sion would be available to assist and 
aid the small telephone company. 

Nelson Wing, secretary, Home Tele- 
phone Co., Grass Lake, was host at a 
clinic held there on August 28. Thirty- 
five telephone men representing 14 In- 
dependent companies were present. 
The meeting was declared to be a suc- 
cess by all who attended and more of 
these clinics have been planned for 
the near future. 


vv 


K. F. McKittrick Joins 
Commonwealth Company 
Kenneth F. McKittrick, Blooming- 
ton, Ill., has been appointed personnel 
manager of the Commonwealth Tele- 
phone Co., Madison, Wis., and the 
Central Group, effective August 1. 


Following his honorable discharge 
from the Signal Corps where, on Jan- 
uary 25, 1945, Major McKittrick was 
presented with the Legion of Merit, 
for meritorious service (TELEPHONY, 
February 17, 1945, page 38), he 
served as assistant general manager of 
the Illinois Telephone Co., Blooming- 
ton, Ill. 

Prior to his Army service, Mr. Mc- 
Kittrick was a traffic superintendent 
for the New York Telephone Co., New 
York City, with which he was asso- 
ciated for 12 years. 
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Type PA-05004 


Plugged into your light circuit, 
PA-05004 will deliver a const 
humless direct current to the ope 
tor’s circuit on magneto switd 
board. In case of power {fail 
Power-off Relay automatically tre 
fers operator’s circuit to stand: 
dry cells. 


Other Electrox models are availal 
for Lamp Signal (PBX), and Aut 
matic (PAX) Systems. Capacities 
0.5 to 6 amps, from 12 to 48 vol 


MADE BY THE 
ELECTROX DIVISION, SCHAUER MACHINE 
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ERARLSON Recommends 


@ armstrong’s whitall tatum 
inSUIAtOIS 2xc harder to sce... harder to brake! 


Crystal-clear Whitall-Tatum Glass Insulators, 
product of Armstrong Cork Company, reduce 
malicious breakage to a minimum. Melting in- 
to the sky background, they offer hard pickings 
for amateur sharpshooters. 

For more than 24 years, these Insulators have 
stood ruggedly against every kind of assault. 
Extremes of cold and heat leave them un- 
touched. Even direct transverse strains prove 
them stronger than their supporting pins. 
Back of their precision-engineered, automatic 
manufacture stand years of laboratory re- 
search. Because of this uncompromising de- 
votion to quality, Armstrong’s Whitall Tatum 
Insulators are today specified by leading com- 
munication systems of America. 


Ne. 1 “DP’”’ “Double Petticoat” 
insulator thread construction makes 


pin fit snugly. CONFORM TO—OR EXCEED—ASTM STANDARDS 


@ PROTEK-SORB 


PROTEK-SORB desiccant absorbs moisture 
almost instantly and leads to good voice 
transmission faster than any other type desic- 
cant. PROTEK-SORB desiccant is made of 
silica gel, in a scientifically determined par- 
ticle size that flows easily . . . into, between, 
around, and behind wires in the sleeve. 


ADVANTAGES OF PROTEK-SORB desiccant 


® Dries faster @ No fumes or odor 

@ Dries more completely @ Requires no heating 

© Restores service quicker @ Doesn't attack metals or insulation 

® Safe and easy to use @ Packed in convenient-size, airtight containers 
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crapo high-tensile 


line wire 
Reduces Ouer-all Casts 


A net saving of 10 to 15 or more pole struc- 
tures per mile is possible where Crapo 
High-Tensile Telephone Line Wire is used 
in long-span construction. Fewer pole 
structures mean substantial savings in time, 
labor and material, and in maintenance. 


Crapo HTL-135 makes possible spans of 
350 feet in heavy, 450 feet in medium, and 
500 feet in light loading areas. Its practical 
economy should be considered for new 
extensions and where old lines are to be 
replaced. 


Crapo HTL-85 (No. 12 B. W. G. ) permits 
spans of 225 feet in heavy, 325 feet in me- 
dium, and 375 feet in light loading districts; 
provides stronger spans on existing pole 
structures. Both wires possess superior 
telephonic transmission qualities. 

Write for Manual of Engineering Data and 


Construction Practices for Crapo High- 
Tensile Telephone Line Wire! 












Q. What type of ladder is consid- 
ered the safest for use on a large main 


frame? 


A. The rolling ladder which is sus- 
pended from an overhead track gener- 
ally is accepted for this purpose. This 
ladder rolls along the floor on two rub- 
ber tired wheels and is guided by the 
overhead track. Automatic brakes, 
which set automatically when a man’s 
weight is applied to the ladder, may be 
provided. 

eee 

Q. When a desk is located in the 
center of a room, is it considered good 
practice to drop a telephone wire from 
the ceiling? 

A. In general, this is not considered 
good practice for several reasons. First, 
it is unsightly and moving the desk 
may cause trouble. Floor ducts or floor 
moulding make a more satisfactory iob. 

eee 


Q. Is jute covering considered ample 
protection for buried cable or is steel 
tape armor a necessity? 

A. Jute protection usually is con- 
sidered ample protection against cor- 
rosive elements which may be contained 
in the surrounding soil. Steel tape 
armor, while it does not provide much 
increase in mechanical strength, does 
safeguard lead covered cable against 
attacks from gophers and other ro- 
dents. Steel tape covered cables also are 
recommended when shielding against 
low frequency induction is desired. 


Q. Please give us the advantages of 
long span cable line construction and 
where can this type of plant be used to 
best advantage? 


A. This type of construction espe- 
cially proves advantageous in localities 
where aerial exchange cables extend 
into rural areas and where distribution 
is not a controlling factor. Fewer poles 
are required and in many cases it 
proves economical to use larger poles, 
if necessary, to provide the required 
strength. Poles even may be set to a 
depth greater than ordinarily is con- 
sidered necessary to their 
strength. 


increase 


Sheath troubles on aerial cables gen- 
erally occur near poles, so fewer poles 
mean less trouble. Bowing, and trouble 
which results from it, is always less on 
long spans than on the shorter and con- 
ventional length spans. However, econ- 
omy is the principal advantage claimed 
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for this type of plant, everything else 
being equal. 

Under average conditions with 10-M 
strand and Class 7 poles, span lengths 
up to 275 ft., may be used with an 
ample margin of safety. If the span 
lengths are extended to 300 ft., Class 
6 poles are necessary. 


Q. Explain the operation of a rail- 
way train dispatching telephone system. 

A. This is primarily a special form 
of long distance telephone party line, 
equipped with selective ringing so that 
the dispatcher, individually, may con- 
tact any of the way stations. This spe- 
cial equipment will operate over a 114- 
mill line up to 500 miles in 
length, with as many as 60 way sta- 
tions connected. 


copper 


The dispatcher 
on the 


listens continuously 
a loudspeaker or a 
headset and talks over a chest trans- 
mitter. The individual way stations 
are called by the dispatcher by the use 
of selector calling keys which control 
the application of 200 to 500 volts, 3% 
cycle alternating current to the line. 
The 3% cycle alternating current op- 
erates the way station selectors. The 
way station telephones are of the push- 
to-talk type which cause only small loss 
to other stations when 
condition. 


line over 


in a listening 
eee 


Q. Will you tell us the minimum 
ground clearance which should be pro- 
vided where a drop wire contacts a 
house? 

A. The drop wire should clear the 
ground where it first contacts the house 
not less than 10 ft. and greater clear- 
ance is desirable, whenever possible. 


Q. What size nails should be used 
for attaching wooden brackets to poles? 

A. In general, 60d for the top and 
30 d for the bottom will hold a bracket 
firmly on a wooden pole. The addition 
of a wire wrap or a cleat reinforce- 
ment may be necessary to hold the 
strain on a corner or a deadend pole. 


Q. Is it necessary to provide drain- 
age for an underground service connec- 
tion which extends a small cable from a 
manhole into a building? 

A. In this case, drainage should be 
provided to the manhole. If this drain- 
age is not provided, water may accu- 





mulate in pockets and freeze during 
low temperatures, resulting in damage 
to the cable. 

The conduit should be laid with a 
fall of at least three inches in 100 ft., 
to provide drainage. In some cases, it 
may be necessary to provide a drainage 
pocket at the lowest point in the run 
when the conduit cannot be graded 
from the building entrance to the n 
hole. 


an- 


Q. In boiling out switchboard cable, 
what is the correct temperature for 
beeswax? 

A. Beeswax should be heated to a 
temperature between 220 and 250 de- 
grees F. The cable should be immersed 
for not less than two minutes in the 
heated wax. When the wax pot must be 
carried distance to the point 
used, it may be heated to a tempera- 
ture as high as 285 degrees F. 


some 


Q. What type of knife should be 
the fabric 
from switchboard cable? 


used to remove covering 

A. An approved type cable stripper 
which can be procured from your tele- 
phone supply house should be used for 
this purpose. If a knife is used, there 
is danger of injury to the conductors. 


eee 
Q. We have some conduits in new 
buildings that contain moisture. Can 


you recommend a method of drying be- 
fore pulling in telephone wire? 

A. If there is a considerable amount 
will be desirable first to 
pull a swab through the conduits to 
remove the water. Final drying can 
be accomplished best by forcing com- 
pressed air through the ducts. 


of water, it 


Q. What type tool should be used 
for removing the from BX 
cable? 

A. We recommend the use of the BX 
armor tool which cuts the 
armor perfectly in one operation. The 
one tool can be used on either two or 
three-wire No. 12 or No. 14 cable. 
These cutters can be procured through 


armor 


cutting 


your telephone supply house. 
eee 
Q. What 


mended for ladders which are used on 
outside work? 


type of paint is recom- 


A. Painting of ladders is not, in gen- 
eral, recommended as it increases their 
weight and may hide a dangerous 
weakness. If a ladder needs a pre- 
servative, first sand smooth and then 
treat it with several coats of valspar 
varnish which will 


ordinarily prove 


adequate. 
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ELIMINATE 


REPLACEMENT COSTS 
USE UNBREAKABLE INSULATORS 


Purchase direct or through 
your jobber. 


COMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT 
& ENGINEERING CO. 


504 North Parkside Avenue @ Chicago, Illinois 





DRIERITE 


The Modern DESICCANT FOR DRYING CABLE SPLICES 


DRIERITE dries the Cable Splice by positive absorption of all 
moisture from wires, insulation, bandage and surfaces inside 
the sleeve. Application is easy and rapid. 


The snow-white granular DESICCANT is neither poisonous, cor- 
rosive nor abrasive, and does not evolve gas, fume or odor 
either in storage or in use. It eliminates all chance of fire, 
accident or discomfort to workmen or occupants of buildings. 


STANDARD PACKAGES 
/g Pint Can ( 50 grams) 48 per Carton. 
Vy Pint Can (200 grams) 12 per Carton. 
| Quart Can (800 grams) 12 per Carton. 


For sale by the Manufacturer and 
leading telephone supply houses. 


W. A. HAMMOND DRIERITE COMPANY 
XENIA, OHIO 











Ate Y mportant Book / 


“Inductive Coordination of Electric 
Power and Communication Circuits’ 


by LAURENCE J. CORBETT 


Member, American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Fellow, American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
is the only one combining under one cover the essentials 
of this important subject involving many divisions which 
have been treated separately and occasionally in numerous 
reports and articles. It includes results of the author’s 
researches, fitted into a broad survey of the principles 
applying to Inductive Coordination. It is NOT a compila- 
tion of catalog data or undigested reports. It is a care- 
fully developed treatment and clarification of a subject 
which, though important, has received too little attention. 
Many diagrams illustrate the practical application of the 
principles in a manner very readily followed. The variation 
in values of factors is presented, and theory and practice 
under these conditions are carefully differentiated. 
CHAPTER HEADINGS: 
I. Elements of the Problem. 
II. Susceptiveness and Coupling Factors. 
Ill. Effects of Conductor Arrangements. 
IV. Transpositions. 
V. Coordinated Transpositions. 
VI. Telephone Circuits on Power Structures. 
VII. Power System Wave Shape. 
VIII. Transformer Exciting Current and Bank Connections 
IX. Flow of Residual Currents. 
X. Control of Residuals. 
XI. Miscellaneous Values and Remedial Measures. 
XII. Susceptiveness Factors. 
XIII. Low-Frequency Methods. 
XIV. Miscellaneous Methods. 
Appendices @ Bibliography @ Index 


Price: $1.75 
TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
608 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
Telephone WABash 2435 

















4 STEPS T0 
PROFITABLE OPERATION 


|. ORIGINAL COST STUDY 
To establish plant value. 


2. CONTINUING PROPERTY RECORD 
To keep value up-to-date. 


3. MINIMUM PLANT IMPROVEMENT 


To raise quality of service. 
4. HIGHER APPROVED RATES 


To achieve sound earning basis. 


Without obligation, let us show you 
how you can complete this program 
at low cost, using your own people. 


WRITE US 
E.B. MATHEWSON COMPANY 


ENGINEERS 
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NARUC Asks Exceptions 
In Voice Recording Case 

In a letter sent by the National 
Association of Railroad & Utility Com- 
missioners to the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission in the voice record- 
ing case, request on behalf of the 
regulatory commissions has been made 
that any final order entered in this 
proceeding require that physical con- 
nection of recording devices be ef- 
fected by means of a plug-in jack 
arrangement, so that a disconnection 
can be made by the subscriber or user 
by pulling out the plug. 

The NARUC letter states that if this 
requirement is imposed, “it would 
eliminate any possibility of conflict be- 
tween the order of the (FCC) au- 
thorizing the use of recording devices 
for interstate calls, and the order of 


any state commission prohibiting re- 
cording devices to be physically con- 
nected to telephone facilities while 
such facilities are being used for intra- 
state toll or any exchange call.’ 


Vv 


Chicago to Get Two-Way 
Mobile Telephone Soon 

Two-way mobile  radio-telephone 
service is to be introduced in Chicago 
shortly after October 1. The Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co., which already has 
been licensed for such a commercial 
service by the Federal Comunications 
Commission, has filed a tariff with the 
Illinois Commerce Commission. Rates 
have been approved by the ICC. 

A similar service was approved for 
the Illinois area across from St. Louis, 
Mo., last June. The Chicago rates, as 
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RELIABLE SERVICE 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE 


AND 


TELEGRAPH CONDENSERS 


SPECIFICATION SHEETS ON REQUEST 


AMERICAN CONDENSER CO. 


4410 No. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 








approved, call for a monthly service 
guarantee of $7.00 which allows 120 
calls. There also will be an installation 
charge of $25 for each vehicle, and a 
monthly equipment charge for each 
ear of $15. There will be extra charges 
for calls over three minutes. Cus- 
tomers desirous of installing their own 
equipment may do so. 

How quickly the service can be made 
available to the many companies de- 
siring it will depend on the availability 
of equipment, a spokesman for the 
telephone company said. Only a hand- 
ful of transmitter-receiver units are 
within reach at present and the com- 
pany has no assurance that its sources 
of supply will expand their production 
rapidly. 

A two-way radio-telephone service 
for motor vehicles traveling between 
Chicago and St. Louis, Mo., also has 
been authorized by the FCC. 


Vv 


Indianapolis Tests Mobile 
Radio-Telephone 

First public tests of Indianapolis’ 
new urban mobile _radio-telephone 
service were conducted September 17, 
when representatives of the city’s 
daily newspapers placed trial calls 
from mobile units over the Indiana 
Bell Telephone Co.’s new system. 

Subject to authorization by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, it is 
expected that service on an experi- 
mental basis can be offered to com- 
mercial users in Indianapolis some- 
time in October. 

Application for permission to con- 
struct a highway mobile radio-tele- 
phone station at Indianapolis, to par- 
ticipate in an Indianapolis-Cincinnati 
system, also has been filed with the 
FCC by the Indiana Bell. 


Vv 


USITA Objects to Parts 
Of FCC Recorder Report 

The United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association has filed exceptions 
to the Federal Communications Com- 
mission’s recent proposed report con- 
cerning use of recording devices in 
connection with telephone _ service. 
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NM. OW YOU CAN Stop 


THAT INSULATOR 
BREAKAGE 


The Western Union Rubber Insulators—which 
Continental is licensed to manufacture exclusively, 
are making the high cost of glass insulator breakage 
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(TELEPHONY, “In the Nation’s Capi- 
tal,” August 17, page 14.) 


The association took exception to 
the part of the FCC proposed report, 
which stated: “Adequate notice will be 
given by the use of the automatic 
tone warning device, which auto- 
matically would produce a_ distinct 
signal that is repeated at regular inter- 
vals during the course of the telephone 
conversation when the recording de- 
vice is in use, supplemented by a tele- 
phone directory listing plan which 
provides for the placing of an asterisk 
or other special indicator alongside the 
names of telephone subscribers who 
have recording devices.” 

The association stated that the use 
of an asterisk or other special indi- 
cator alongside a subscriber’s name in 
a telephone directory listing is insuf- 
ficient actually to apprise users that 
recording equipment is attached to the 
line and, therefore, does not offer suf- 
ficient protection to the general tele- 
phone user. It stated such notice is in 
and of itself grossly inadequate notice 
to users. The association also held 
that an automatic tone warning device 
has not been sufficiently 
adequately to apprise the telephone 
user of the presence of 
equipment on the line. 


perfected 


recording 


The association asked that no final 
order be made effective until the tele- 
phone industry investigated further 
the matter of possible warning devices 
and a warning device has been per- 
fected which has the joint approval of 
the telephone industry and the FCC. 
Any such warning device should be 
uniform as to both local and long dis- 
tance service; no order should be 
issued until, by engineering conference 
or otherwise, the industry and the 
FCC have found a reasonably satisfac- 
tory and reliable device of this charac- 
ter, if upon further consideration the 
commission finally finds that a warning 
device does constitute sufficient notice 
to inform telephone users generally 
that a telephone recording device is 
being used, the association stated. 

The USITA took further exception 
to the part of the FCC proposed re- 
port which stated, “All of this con- 
necting equipment as_ distinguished 
from the recording apparatus itself, 
should be provided, installed and main- 
tained by the telephone companies.” 

The association said that the phrase, 
“as distinguished from the recording 
apparatus itself,” should be deleted 
from the conclusion and that the re- 
cording apparatus should be made 
available to the telephone company so 
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Jenkins Bros. also make Dia- 
mond Seal Friction and Rub- 
ber Tapes which meet ASTM 
and Federal specifications. 
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evenly. Cellophane wrapped, then boxed to reach 
you factory fresh. Try Gold Seal next time you 
order tape. Jenkins Bros., (Rubber Div.) , 80 White 
Street, New York 13. 
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that it may provide and install said 
apparatus in order that proper con- 
nection of the same may be assured. 
The connection of the apparatus 
should be made by the telephone com- 
pany itself, the association said. 


Vv 


Police Commissioner to Continue 
Asking Telephone Removal 

Chicago, Ill., Police Commissioner 
John Prendergast said September 13 
that despite an _ Illinois 
Commission ruling he will continue 
to ask the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
to cut off service to subscribers found 
to be using telephones for gambling 
purposes. (TELEPHONY, September 21, 
page 28.) 

The commission ruled September 13 
that such removal orders were insuf- 


Commerce 


ficient cause to discontinue service and 
that the subscribers must be convicted 
of putting the service to illegal use 
before the company could follow the 
commissioner’s request. 

Commissioner Prendergast said that 
when he received official notice of the 
ICC ruling he would refer it to Cor- 
poration Counsel Barnet Hodes for a 
recommendation. 


Vv 


Court Rules Retroactive 
Rate Adjustments Illegal 

A victory was won by the Michigan 
Bell Telephone Co. when the Michigan 
Supreme Court ruled that retroactive 
rate adjustments are illegal. The rul- 
ing set aside an order of the Michigan 
Public Service Commission which had 
directed the company to refund $3,500,- 
000 to customers on their 1944 bills. 
(TELEPHONY, July 20, page 34.) 

The decision was unanimous and 
confirmed the opinion of Justice Leland 
W. Carr who ruled in favor of the 
company when on the Ingham Circuit 
Court bench. Justice Carr, now on the 
Supreme Court bench, along with Jus- 
tice George E. Bushnell and Former 
Justice Raymond W. Starr, did not 
participate in this case. 

The ruling also is expected to in- 
validate refunds of $3,500,000 for 1945, 
but James W. Williams, assistant at- 
torney-general, said the order will be 
revised to eliminate the refund pro- 
vision. 

Declaring that the commission’s 
power to fix rates is limited to orders 
“which are prospectively effective,” the 
supreme court held that the regulatory 
body “exceeded its powers in attempt- 
ing to enforce its order retroactively.” 

Besides the refund provision, the 
commission’s second order of 1945 di- 
rects the company to reduce future 
rates by some $4,500,000 a year. The 
order now is before the commission for 
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DROP WIRE QUIZ/ 


QUESTION ONE 


Is ENDURING ADHESION Im- 
portant in Your Drop Wire? 

























ANSWER 


Teleprene Long Life Drop Wire 
with the Teleplated** Conductor 


is the answer. It provides endur- peer Arp PENNIES, 
ing ADHESION equal to the Ve dé —_ * 


tensile strength of the conductor. 
és YEARS 


dU AY Tl ON TWO For trouble free drop wire 


installations SPECIFY 


| How Long Do You Expect Drop 
, Wire To Last? TE LIfe PR [: N [: 


ANSWER Prices, delivery and samples are obtainable through 
your nearest GraybaR Office 

















| A TEN YEAR Test by DuPont, 
on a Neoprene Jacketed Cable 
exposed to weather and sun- 
light, showed no surface cracks sind tidied 
or other signs of deterioration. 17TBP Parallel 
AND - Teleprene Drop Wire 17TB2-R Reinforced Twisted Pair 
has a NEOPRENE Jacket. eter pitts 


TELEPRENE Drop Wire may be had with copper- 
weld and copper conductors as well as bronze. 
Twisted pair Outside Teleprene wire may be had 
with #16 and #14 hard copper conductors. 





**TELEPLATE is a lead coating applied to the conductor to resist 
corrosion, and an electroplated brass coating, over the lead, provides 
the adhesion of the insulation to the conductor. * Registered U. S. Patent Office 


The WHITNEY BLAKE Company 











New Haven, Connecticut, U.S.A. 


reconsideration from Circuit Judge 
Paul G. Eger, Lansing, and will be 
returned to him for final arguments 
and his decision. 


In both cases, the Michigan Bell com- 
pany has contended that its earnings 
are not sufficient to justify any down- 
ward rate adjustment and that any 
rate cut would constitute a threat to 
the quality of service rendered cus- 
tomers. 


vv 


North Carolina Rate Hike 
Sought by Southern Bell 


Declaring that the move is necessary 
in order to meet increased operating 
costs and to expand its facilities, the 
Southern Bell Telephone Co. on Sep- 
tember 17 petitioned the North Caro- 
lina Utilities Commission for permis- 
sion to increase business telephone rates 
in North Carolina by approximately 30 
per cent and to hike long distance rates 
by five cents a call. 

The company said the increase would 
apply only to business customers and 
long distance calls and that residence 
local rates would not be affected. The 
increases would be on a sliding scale, 
determined by locality. 

Southern Bell operates local tele- 
phone service in approximately one- 


fourth of North Carolina, other areas 
being served by Independent companies, 
but, under the proposal just made, long 
distance rates would be increased 
wherever Bell lines were used, regard- 
less of the point of origin or destina- 
tion of the call. 

The company in a statement de- 
clared: ‘‘The rate revisions we now are 
requesting are very nominal in view of 
the heavy expenses we have sustained 
for a long period and the extensive 
building program now being under- 
taken in the state. The telephone com- 
pany’s policy has been to keep its rates 
as low as was consistent with the 
financial safety and that policy con- 
tinues.” 

E. H. Wasson, Carolinas manager, 
said that the rate increase is being 
requested due to “greatly increased 
wages and rising costs of material and 
building construction” and because of 
the fact that “we must expand our 
facilities to meet the rapid growth of 
North Carolina.” He added that while 
revenue has shown a 76 per cent in- 
crease during the past five years, ex- 
penses have more than doubled. 

Although the proposed increase 
would boost rates approximately 30 
per cent, it would increase overall in- 
come of the company only about 7 per 
cent, it was said. 


In its statement the company de- 
clared that it had over 4,300 employes 
in North Carolina, an increase of 111 
per cent over 1941 and that payroll 
costs for the state have increased $2,- 
311,415 annually since March, 1945, 
Building costs, the company added, 
have increased 75 to 100 per cent, 
plant construction 45 to 60 per cent 
and telephone materials 15 to 25 per 
cent. 

Mr. Wasson said that “We now are 
asking for increases in rates that more 
nearly will reflect the costs of provid- 
ing the service.” 

According to Mr. Wasson, the com- 
pany’s investment in North Carolina 
has grown from $27,500,000 to $36,- 
500,000 during the past five years, and 
the company, during the next five 
years, plans a gross expenditure of 
$40,000,000 for construction in the 
state. 

Declaring that the earnings of the 
company declined during the war pe- 
riod, he stated, “In 1941, the return 
was 5.56 per cent of the average in- 
vestment, and the percentage dropped 
until it was 3.94 per cent last year. 
For the period of April through July 
this year, extended on an annual basis, 
the return was only 2.70 per cent.” 

The commission has set October 23 
as the date for hearing the request. 











CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE SERVICES 


FOR 


TELEPHONE COMPANIES 








INCREASE YOUR OPERATING EFFICIENCY 
DECREASE YOUR MAINTENANCE COSTS! 


Let us build a new outside plant for you, or repair your 
present plant. We can reduce your maintenance costs 
by removing rings on your present cable and spinning it. 
We specialize in general outside plant work. 


NEALE CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


432 WEST CRANE STREET, TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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Will M. Maupin Candidate 
For Nebraska Legislature 

Will M. Maupin, former chairman 
of the Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission, has been awarded a place on 
the November ballot as a candidate 
for the Unicameral Legislature. 

Mr. Maupin ran third in the pri- 
mary, but John E. Davis, who received 
the second largest vote, has withdrawn 
due to inability to obtain his release 
from the Army. Under the election 
law this permits the advancement of 
the third highest candidate to chal- 
lenge the number one man. 


Vv 


Asks Higher Rates at 
Maywood, Neb. 

In order to secure capital for mod- 
ernizing his newly acquired plant, 
Manager Robert Dutcher of the May- 
wood-Carrico Telephone Co., Maywood, 
Neb., has applied to the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission for an in- 
crease in rates. (TELEPHONY, July 13, 
page 30.) 

Proposed new gross rates are: Busi- 
ness, individual, $3.25 per month; busi- 
ness, party, $3.00; residence, individual, 
$2.25; residence, party, $2.00; farm, 
party, $2.25; switching, 60 cents. 


Vv 


improvements Made; Illinois 
independent Gets Higher Rates 

Champaign County Telephone Co., 
Philo, Ill., serving approximately 950 
subscribers in the county, September 
17 won Illinois Commerce Commission 
approval for a higher rate schedule. 
(TELEPHONY, September 14, page 28.) 

The commission stipulated that the 
higher rates, effective in Ogden, Philo, 
Tolono, Ivesdale, Bondville, Pesotum 
and adjacent rural territory, may be 
only from $3.00 to $6.00 a year on any 
type of service. Previously the com- 
mission had suspended the proposed 
higher charges until the company sub- 
mitted evidence it had improved serv- 
ice to satisfy complaints. 

The company filed with the com- 
mission a report showing it had made 
repairs and improvements costing $10,- 
317 in the first eight months of 1946 
in the exchanges in Ogden, Philo, 
Tolono, Ivesdale and Pesotum. Repairs 
and replacement of lines, cables and 
poles claimed most of this expenditure. 

Company officials testified that the 


company had been losing money for 


the last several years. 





Men, like tacks, are useful if 
they have good heads and are 
pointed in the right direction. 
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“DIVERTER * POLE CHARGERS 





Recently, we asked a few of the long-time users* of E.P. Diverter- 
Pole Motor-Generators, “What is your opinion of the Diverter- 


ARE TOPS” 


Pole Motor-Generator?” 




















































































7 : “DIVERTER-POLE 
USER ANSWER INSTALLED” 

A “We have had very satisfactory service 1932 
from our generator.” 

B “A very positive, efficient and reliable 1931 
source of power.” 

C “We have found it to be very satisfactory.” 1925 

D “Good Generators.” 1928 

E “Tops.” 1926 

F “Very dependable.” 1928 

G “This type of machine has proved excel- 1926 
lent for charging purposes and maintain- 
ing constant voltages.” 
















For the most reliable, maintenance-free and efficient source of 
direct current, specify E.P. Diverter-Pole Motor-Generators. 


*Names on request 
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MANUFACTURERS OF A COMPLETE LINE OF HARDWARE 
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Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 
California Railroad Commission 
August 30: Authorized H. J. Havens, 
R. C. Relelein Water Co., to transfer 
portion of public utility water system 
to California Water & Telephone Co, 
August 30: Hearing on application 
of Talbot Kendall for authority to sell 
half interest in Ripon (Calif.) Tele- 
phone Exchange to S. Kendall. 
September 6: Hearing on request of 
Consolidated Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to transfer certain property in 
Downey exchange to Associated Tele- 
phone Co., Ltd. 
September 6: Authorized Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. to issue 
$75,000,000 debentures. 


Idaho Public Utilities Commission 

October 3 and 4: Hearing on pro- 
posed rate increases by Interstate Tele- 
phone Co. at Latah, Clearwater, Bene- 
wah, Shoshone, Kootenai, Bonner and 
Boundary counties. 

October 5: Hearing on request of 
Troy (Idaho) Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to increase rates. 

Illinois Commerce Commission 

September 24: Heard complaints of 
Commercial Telephone Workers’ Union 
and Edwin R. Hackett concerning pro- 
posed discontinuance of coin-box tele- 
phone service in Chicago. 

September 24: Heard complaint of 
Edward Hochman and Emil Skultety, 
doing business as Colony Cigar Store, 
concerning disconnection of service 
from premises in Chicago. 

September 24: Heard request of 
Boone County Cooperative Telephone 
Co. for rate increase at Caledonia. 

September 24: Heard application of 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. for ap- 
proval of certain intercorporate agree- 
ments with Western Union Telegraph 
50. 

Kansas Corporation Commission 

October 1: Hearing on application 
of Western Light & Telephone Co. for 
authority to make rate changes at 
Hanover. 

October 1: Hearing on request of 
Linn (Kan.) Rural Telephone Co. for 
authority to increase rates. 

Nebraska State Railway Commission 

October 10: Hearing on application 
of Skeedee Telephone Co., St. Ed- 
ward, for authority to increase rates. 
Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

October 16: Hearing on application 
of Mutual Telephone Co., for increased 
rates at Okeene. 

November 7: Hearing on application 
of Fred Barrett for order on Okla- 
homa Automatic Telephone Co., to re- 
store service at Clarita. Continued 
from July 16. 

Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

September 25: Hearing on applica- 
tion of Turtle Lake (Wis.) Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase rates. 

September 26: Hearing on request 
of Amery (Wis.) Telephone Co. for 
authority to increase rates. 

September 26: Hearing on com- 
plaint of Edward J. Jones against Mill- 
town (Wis.) Mutual Telephone Co. 
and Amery (Wis.) Telephone Co. con- 
cerning toll charge. 
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For Spring Construction . . . 
and for all year too 


JONES CABLE STRIPPER 


$7.50 per Unit 


“THIS TOOL SHOULD BE IN EVERY SPLICER'S KIT” 
From “Cable Maintenance" By Daniel Seitz TELEPHONY, December 8, 1945 
ORDER FROM YOUR TELEPHONE JOBBER 


CAPITAL SALES SERVICE 


977—15th STREET, N.W. WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 











Mark T. Caster, Advocate 
Of Safety on Job, Dies 


Mark T. Caster, well known in the 
telephone industry where he served for 
30 years as general plant superintend- 
ent of the Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. before his retirement in 
1938, died September 18 in Arlington, 
Va., at the age of 74. 





MARK T. CASTER 


Mr. Caster for many years was ac- 
tively identified with safety work, both 
in national and state organizations, and 
has addressed many telephone conven- 
tions on the subject of safety. His 
article, “Maintenance of Manpower,” 
appeared in the April 28, 1945 issue of 
TELEPHONY, page 26. 


Mr. Caster was born in Lyon County, 
Minn., October 25, 1871. He began 
work in the communications industry 
when he was 20 years of age, and, prior 
to his connection with the Lincoln 
company, had occupied supervisory 
capacities with light and power com- 
panies. Author of an industrial safety 
code that was enforced by the Nebraska 
Department of Labor, he had been in 
charge of employe training courses. He 
was a member of the National Safety 
Council, attending a number of _ its 
meetings as the Nebraska representa- 
tive and serving on several of its more 
important committees. 

Mr. Caster assisted in organizing the 
Nebraska and Lincoln chapters of the 
National Safety Council. He was spe- 
cially interested in highway safety, and 
had served for years as a director and 
officer of the Nebraska Good 
Association. The traffic code in use in 
Lincoln was largely his work. 

He had been unusually 
civic affairs. in Lincoln, serving on 
various committees of the Chamber of 
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Commerce and in numerous capacities 


mnmeny h dire NEW SOLDERING GUN 
During World War II, Mr. Caster 













the served as executive secretary of the 
| for Nebraska State Salvage Committee and 
end- since June, 1943, had served on the 
ne & staff of the communications division of 
it in the War Production Board in Wash- 
rton, ington, D. C. 
VV 
Obituaries 
FRANK BRUCE SAUNDERS, 62, staff 
; SPECIAL SOLDERING GUN 
plant extension engineer of the New ADVANTAGES a a Se 
York Telephone Co., died September 16 can save time by the fast heat- 
at the Mountainside Hospital, Mont- ing of the Soldering Gun. By use 


; y : TH STAYS TINNED 
clair, N. J., following a heart attack. NO BURNING 


Mr. Saunders had been in the tele- 
phone business for 45 years. He started 
as an office boy with the Michigan 
State Telephone Co., Saginaw, Mich., 
later becoming installer, lineman and 


of the new induction principle, 5 second 

soldering heat is supplied from a light weight — | 
built-in transformer. 

The loop type tip gives you other advantages that are im- 
portant in soldering. Good balance with weight close to 
your hand makes it easier to use. The narrow tip gets in 
between a lot of wiring with ease. Connections can be 
made without burning insu!ation. The tip can be formed 


dily to work in tight places. 

a iled ag a SEE WHERE a 

wire chief. He joined the Army Signal YOU SOLDER See your telephone supply distributor for a demonstration 
Corps in 1905 as a civilian engineer, or write direct for descriptive bulletin. 


and then went with the Western Elec- 
tric Co. as an installer, later becoming 
general foreman. 

In 1912 Mr. Saunders was trans- 
ferred to the Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., Atlanta, Ga., as chief 
equipment clerk. In World War I, he 
entered the Signal Corps as a lieu- 
tenant, became a captain and was a 
major in the Signal Corps Reserves for 
20 years. 


* 100 Watts 115 Volts 60 Cycles 

* Intermittent Operation With Trigger Switch 
* Can't Overheat or Burn. Out 

* Impact Resisting Case 

* Handle Stays Cool 

SOLDER AROUND * Good Balance—Weight Close To Hand 


CORNERS 
524 NORTHAMPTON ST. 


Cl © © ae OF. 0-340) 0 f- 0 















ac- , : we 
th teturning to the Southern Bell com- 
0 é ; 
d pany, he held various supervisory po- 
an sip , " : 
sitions in the plant and engineering 
en- 


departments until he was transferred 


His to the New York Telephone Co. in 
oF 1930. e 
5: Surviving are his widow, a daughter ‘4 ceing Ou ° 


and a son. 


ity, ee e@ 

ran e ° ° e 

oe Howarp F. Morin, 47, vice presi- While you are in Chicago to attend the National 

sie dent of the Brookville (Ind.) Telephone ; 

ie Co. and superintendent of that com- Telephone Convention, why not tear yourself away 

ry pany from 1918 to 1939, was killed in : s 7 : 

vs an automobile accident September 10. from the social whirl between sessions and drop in at 

ty He is survived by his widow, six a 

ka children, one sister and two brothers, The Lakeside Press? 

in all of Brookville. . 

He You know how things are today —we are about 
a a .- 

ty ° ° 

te — a as busy and perplexed as an iceman trying to fit a 125- 

a- who retired in 1941 after 29 years’ | , . ; 

“a eevhes ae tehenhens cpnigher on, che pound cake of ice into a 100-pound icebox. All the 

Denver & Ephrata Telephone & Tele- > . 
he graph Co. at Denver, Pa., died Septem- same, we ll be mighty glad to see you. 
he ber 8. Survivors include a son and 


daughter, three sisters, six grand- 


a children and seven great-grandchildren. THE LAKESIDE PRESS 


vv 
; Suffers Fire Loss R R Donnelley éx Ss Company 


The Clinton-Shirley Telephone Co., 


in Clinton, Ark., suffered a $200 loss in | 350 EAST TWENTY-SECOND STREET, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
yn a fire which did $25,000 damage in | 
of the business district there recently. 
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SINCE 1889 


NIN Kee 


CLay CONDUIT 


The proved and standard 
Protection for Underground 
Telephone Cables. 


Cheapest in the long run. 
Highest quality and a full 
line of shapes. 














National Fireproofing Corp. 


202 E. Ohio Street, N. S. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








THE 


TELEPHONE REPAIR 
AND 


SUPPLY COMPANY 


"Serving the Telephone 
Industry Since 1926" 


Distributors of the Products of 
the Leading Manufacturers of 
Construction Materials, Central 
Office and Sub-Station Protec- 
tive and Distribution Equipment 
and Operating Supplies Includ- 
ing Printed Forms. 

No. 17 Bronze Twisted Pair 
Braided Drop Wire; and No. 22 
Tinned Copper, Rubber Covered, 
Paired or Triplex Interior Wire 
Now Available from Stock. 


THE TELEPHONE REPAIR 
AND SUPPLY COMPANY 


1760 LUNT AVENUE—CHICAGO 26, ILL. 











United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, October 14, 15 and 16. 


Independent Pioneer Telephone 
Association banquet and entertain- 
ment (USITA Convention), Octo- 
ber 15, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 


Virginia Independent Telephone 
Association, John Marshall Hotel, 
Richmond, November 7 and 8. 


North Carolina Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Pine Needles 
Hotel, Southern Pines, November 
11 and 12. 


South Carolina Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Oregon Hotel, 
Greenwood, November 14 and 15. 


Alabama Independent Telephone 
Association, Jefferson-Davis Hotel, 
Montgomery, November 18 and 19. 





COMING CONVENTIONS 


Missouri Telephone Association. 
Hotel Governor, Jefferson City, No- 
vember 18 and 19. 


Georgia Telephone Association, 
General Oglethorpe Hotel, Savan- 
nah, November 21 and 22. 


Oklahoma Telephone Association. 
Huckins Hotel, Oklahoma City, De- 
cember 4 and 5. 


Florida Telephone Association, 


Marion Hotel, Ocala, November 25 
and 26. 


Illinois Telephone Association, 
Hotel Pere Marquette, Peoria, April 
3 and 4, 1947. 


Nebraska Telephone Association, 
Hotel Lincoln, Lincoln, April 8 and 
9, 1947. 








Radar to Control 
British Seaport 

Work will begin shortly on the 
world’s largest radar set, designed by 
British scientists for the Mersey Docks 
& Harbour Board at Liverpool, Eng- 
land. When the set is completed and 
mounted on a 100-ft. tower at Glad- 
stone Dock, Liverpool will be the first 
port in the world to be governed by 
radar, it was reported recently. 

At present, many thousands of 
pounds sterling are lost through bad 
weather in harbours. Missing a tide 
costs an average cargo vessel from 


£200 to £800 ($800-$3,200), and storms 
and fog sometimes result in the miss- 
ing of several tides. In addition, there 


always is considerable danger to life 
and property when vessels lose their 
bearing in foul weather. The Liver- 


pool radar set will minimize these haz- 
ards by giving the position of all ves- 
sels within a radius of 30 miles, allow- 
ing pilots to be guided through bad 
weather and informed by radio of the 
whereabouts of other ships or obstruc- 
tions of any kind. 

The set has a giant screen more 
than 10 ft. square, whereas the usual 





on the back of the ticket. 


unnecessary on enterprise calls. 


operators. 


tel. no.” space. 





Answers to Traffic Questions on Page 26 
(1) Please refer to the preface for the answer to this question. 
(2) Enter “dup” on the face of the ticket at the top and “cov by out” 


(3) The only entry should be “Peor 4-7101.” The entry “bill to” is 


(4) When the volume of traffic over a circuit group becomes too heavy 
for normal handling, a “special method,” provided for this condition, is 
used. Operators handling this traffic are referred to as “‘special method” 


(5) The stations between which the parties will talk or have talked 
are entered in the “from” and “to” spaces as on a paid call. “Bill to 
(place and telephone number of third station)” is entered in the “special 
instruction” space. When the charge is accepted by the third station 
“OK” is entered, following the telephone number in the “special instruc- 
tion” space. The ticket should not be marked “collect.” If “col.” previ- 
ously was entered, draw a line through it. 


The entry in the “special instruction” space should be encircled in 
green and a green line should be drawn through the number in the “from 
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FTIR 9-A-1 
Single-Channel Carrier 
Gives one additional speech channel 
over existing open-wire lines. Normal 
range—up to 300 miles without re- 

peaters. 





FTR 9-B-1 
Three-Channel Carrier 
Gives three additional speech chan- 
ne!s over existing open-wire lines. 
Normal range— up to 200 miles 

without repeaters. 








FTR 9-C-1 
Speech-Plus-Duplex 
Telegraph Carrier 
Gives duplex teleprinter channel over 
telephone or radio circuit (two over 
carrier telephone channel) retaining 
speech facilities —— up to 100 words 
per minute — distortion minimized 

by frequency modulation. 








NEED MORE CIRCUIT = 
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You Can Get hein 


1 to 18 EXTRA CHANNELS 
ON EXISTING TELEPHONE LINES 
... with Federal Carrier Systems 


Federal’s complete line of Carrier 
Telephone Systems offers you 5 
ways to increase circuit capacity, 
without the expense and delay 
of new line construction. 

Each type of carrier has been 
engineered for a particular type 
of service—but all are of Federal 
quality in every detail. That 
means FTR features: Hermeti- 
cally-sealed units, compact con- 
struction, flexibility of operation, 
ease of installation, and above 
all—service-proved dependabil- 
ity, backed by Federal’s 37 years 
of experience in designing and 


FTR 9-E-1 
Multi-Channel Carrier 
Provides from 1 to 18 
voice-frequency tele- 
graph channels — up to 
100 words a minute 
over telephone facilities. 


manufacturing superior tele- 
phone and electronic equipment. 


AVAILABLE NOW! 


Federal’s expanded manufacturing 
facilities have boosted production so 
that prompt shipments can be made. 


For complete information, write to 
Dept. H548. 


















SEE FEDERAL’S EXHIBIT of 
this equipment at the U. S. 
Independent Telephone 
Association Convention, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
on October 14, 15 and 16. 















FTR 9-F-1 
Single-Channel Carrier 
Second Story 
Physically and operatively simi- 
lar to 9-A-1 but operates at higher 
frequencies. Occupies spectrum 
above normal single channel sys- 
tems. Normal range up to 200 

miles without repeaters. 








In Canada:—Federal Electric M 
Export Distributor:—International Standard Electric Corporation, 67 Broad St., N. Y.C. 
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Company, Ltd., Montreal 





Newerk t, 
New Jersey 
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Kngineering Library 








Aut the strength and durability 


inherent in steel are combined-—- 


with definite economies---in Crapo | 
Galvanized Steel Strand. Heavy, duc- | 


tile, tightly-bonded zinc coatings, ap- 
plied by the famous Crapo Galvaniz- 
- = ing Process, 
provide lasting 
protection against 
corrosion. 


Ask the distributor 
of Crapo Galvanized 
Products near you or 
write direct for fur- 
ther information! 









INDIANA 


STEEL & WIRE CO. 


MUNCIE INDIANA 


CHEMICAL 
DEHYDRATORS 


Automatically controlled, using 
flake calcium chloride for prevent- 
ing dampness and condensation in 
totally enclosed automatic tele- 
phone exchanges, without heat or 
ventilation during any season of 
the year. 











Type AA is used in small community 
dial offices, requiring electric cur- 
rent for a 1/100th H.P. motor, 
continuous drainage for the waste 
solution of dissolved chemical 
and absorbed water vapor and 
servicing once a month. 


Manufactured and sold by 


THE H. J. KAUFMAN 
COMPANY 


13215 ROSELAWN AVENUE 
DETROIT 4, MICHIGAN 
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| screen now in use is only about one 
foot square. Instead of one cathode 
ray, it will have four separate tubes, 
to allow a detailed view of a particular 
area to be presented. 

The Mersey Docks & Harbour Board 
now operates a salvage vessel equipped 
with radar, the only port authority 
with such a vessel. This ship has lo- 
cated buoys set adrift, and, navigating 
itself entirely by radar, has detected 
floating mines so that they could be 
destroyed by mine sweepers. 


VV 
|U. N. Crossed Wires 
Yield Double Talk 


The system of simultaneous inter- 
pretations used at the Nuremburg 
trials had its first official run at Lake 
Success, N. Y., September 13 at a 
meeting of a committee of the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council, 
that on negotiations with non-govern- 
ment organizations. 

The six delegates who participated 
in the meeting agreed that the system 
speeded proceedings, but that there 
was room for technical improvements. 
When the meeting began, for example, 
some confusion was caused when sev- 
eral of the microphones relaying dele- 
gates’ speeches to the interpreters went 
dead and several of the circuits carry- 
ing different languages became crossed. 

Each delegate and all the auditors 
in the secret meeting wore headphones. 
The interpreters sat in glass-parti- 
tioned, elevated platforms behind the 
delegates. As each delegate spoke, his 
remarks instantly were translated into 
English, French, Russian, Spanish and 
Chinese, unless he was employing one 
of those, in which case there was no 
translation to that one. 


Vv 


Southern Australia Has 
Fool-Proof(?) Fire Alarm 

Adelaide, capital of South Australia, 
has installed what is claimed to be a 
fool-proof fire alarm system which 
not only protects the fire department 
from nuisances, but also does away 
with the unnecessary expense of send- 
ing more equipment than is necessary 
to quell outbreaks. 

To operate the new alarm, the in- 
former breaks the glass of the box and 
presses a button. Immediately a voice 
from the fire station is heard asking 
where the fire is, and what is its type. 
The informer than gives these details 
by speaking normally into the alarm 
box. If he has given a false alarm, 
he is detected by the fireman on duty 
who has a few trick questions up his 


sleeve as well as a microphone volume 
switch in his hand. After trapping the 
trickster with a question, he either en- 
gages him in conversation until a eol- 
league can get around to the box or 
raises the volume of the speaker to 
ask a passerby to hold the alarmist or 
call a policeman. 


The new device also has other uses. 


Connected with watchmen’s punch 
clocks, it makes an effective burglar 
alarm. One of the inventors, J. J, 


Whyte, said that if the burglar pre- 
vented the watchman from punching 
the clocks, the fire brigade would speed 
to the site. The watchman also could 
call the brigade by pressing the button 
and whispering into the microphone. 


Vv 


Discontinue "Alarm Clock" Calls 

At a recent meeting of the Ontario 
Municipal Board, Toronto, it was 
learned that 70 telephone subscribers 
in Port Arthur, Ontario, had been get- 
ting “alarm clock” calls between 4:30 
and 8:00 o’clock in the morning every 
day. This service had been given on 
request for the last 25 years, but the 
board decided that because of pressure 
of work on the telephone switchboard 
it would be discontinued. 








bE , ”7 
TELEPHONE WIRES 


RUBBER—PLASTIC 


DROP—BRIDLE—INTERIOR 
DUCT—FIXTURE—TREE 
GROUND 


Our personnel is experienced in 
working to exacting specifications, 
utilizing advanced techniques and 


modern equipment. 


For prices and delivery direct in- 
quiries on your requirements to 


GENERAL INSULATED 
WIRE WORKS, INC. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


TELEPHONY 
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Mahone New District Manager 
For Virginia T&T 

Col. Nelson A. Mahone, who has 
just arrived from military duty in the 
Philippine Islands, has been appointed 
district manager of Northern Virginia- 
West Virginia district of the Virginia 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Charlottes- 
ville, Va., according to a recent an- 
nouncement made by L. D. Densmore, 
general manager of the company. 

Colonel Mahone will establish head- 
quarters in Front Royal, Va. His dis- 
trict includes telephone exchanges at 
Front Royal, Luray, Shenandoah, 
Washington, Va., and Charles Town, 
Harpers Ferry, Shepherdstown, Rom- 
ney, Moorfield, Petersburg, Paw Paw, 
Burlington, Capon Bridge and Ward- 
ensville, W. Va. 

A part of the district staff already 
has been designated. Maj. J. R. Rich- 
ardson, who served both in the Euro- 
pean and Asiatic theatres during the 
war, has been designated district plant 
superintendent and Pattie Pace has 
been named district traffic supervisor. 
Major Richardson and Miss Pace have 
moved to Front Royal and have taken 
up their duties. 

Prior to entering military service 
in 1941, Colonel Mahone was com- 
mercial manager for Virginia Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. at Charlottes- 
ville. His service with the telephone 
industry dates back to 1921. 


VV 


Oklahoma Exchanges 
Undergo Improvement 

The Boise City, Keyes and Elkhart, 
Okla., plants of the Southwestern As- 
sociated Telephone Co., Lubbock, Tex., 
are undergoing engineering changes 
and are in line for substantial im- 
provements as materials for the pur- 
pose become available, according to 
District Manager T. M. Rogers of 
Guymon, Okla. 

The Boise City plant still is in the 
engineering stage, but Mr. Rogers has 
recommended that a common battery 
system be installed there. 

Other improvements affecting the 
service are the rebuilding and trans- 
posing of present long distance cir- 
cuits and building of an additional cir- 
cuit toward Dodge City. The circuit 
to Keyes from the through line also 
will be rebuilt, Mr. Rogers said. 


Vv 
King Named Wire Chief 


GEORGE KING of Caruthersville, Mo., 
has been named wire chief for the 
Southeast Missouri Telephone Co. at 
New Madrid, Mo., succeeding J. W. 
Myers, who retired several months ago. 
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You Need 





MADE IN SIX MODELS 
Whether it's a small PBX board 





Cycle fits the 


job. 





or a large Central Office—Sub- 


Tele) Maelo) 
Ringing Converter 





Sub-Cycle is “Fool-proof" because there 
are no moving parts. . . . Nothing to 
wear out... and nothing to adjust. 
No Routine Maintenance is needed. It's 
a "Static Type’ frequency converter 
that produces a powerful ringing current 
from commercial power. 


MEETS EVERY REQUIREMENT 


. . . because it is designed in accordance 
with sound engineering principles. Field- 
tested and proven under severest opeiat- 
ing conditions. 


ALSO PULSATORS 
Sold By Leading Distributors 
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LORAIN, OHIO 














Once your employees 
have used Armature 
Brand Linen Lacing twine 
they will accept no sub- 
stitute. The Linen fibre 
insures lasting qualities 
and its added strength 
keeps costly breaks at a 
minimum. Manufactured 
in various sizes to meet 
your exacting require- 


ments. 





EDERER, INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 


H. S. Clark & Son 


Chicago 6 


F. J. Faweett Inc. Hayne-Surridge Co. H. H. Kemper Co. 
Boston 11 


St. Louis 3 Cincinnati 2 











Kansas Telephone 
Service Improved 

An additional new telephone circuit, 
installed between Guymon and Liberal, 
Kan., was opened to service recently, 
T. M. Rogers, district manager of the 
Southwest Telephone Co., has an- 
nounced. The new circuit will greatly 
improve the long distance telephone 
service to points north, he said. 

Mr. Rogers also announced the com- 
pletion of a contract whereby all 
Texas and southern calls are to be 
routed through Amarillo, Tex., rather 
than through Liberal, Kan., as in the 
past, which will decrease the load on 
the Liberal station. Plans are being 
made to install another circuit to 
Amarillo, he said, as soon as materials 
are made available. 


Vv 


Gas Overcomes Three in 
Telephone Building Caisson 
Three workmen were killed Septem- 
ber 18 when trapped by black-damp 
gas in a 50-ft.-deep caisson behind the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. building at 
1340 W. Monroe St 
The three men, 
tectural 
herty, 
Cerami, 


’ Chicago. 

Gus Stoller, archi- 
superintendent; Michael Do- 
caisson worker, and Joseph 
laborer, had descended to help 





dependable 


Cedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & TIE Co. 


NEWBERRY—GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 











Cedar Poles 
MACGILLIS & GIBBS COMPANY 


Wells Bidge., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
* 7 
Northern White and Western Red 


Cedar Poles—Plain or Butt-Treated 








POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
—— Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. entrex Butt Treated or Plain. 











Cc. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
mF White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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sink the caisson on the site for an 
extension to the telephone company 
building. 

Vv 


Laying Underground Cable 

The West Iowa Telephone Co., Rem- 
sen, by means of a new underground 
cable, is to provide better facilities to 
telephone users at a cost of $5,000, it 
was announced recently by telephone 
company officials. 


Vv 
Change-Over to Dial 


Preparations for the cut-over to 
dial, slated for October 10, now are 
being made at the Pennsylvania Tele- 
phone Corp.’s Oil City exchange. 


Vv 


Named by Canadian Company 
Arthur D. Ganong, St. Stephen, New 

Brunswick, Canada, has been named a 

member of the executive committee of 


the board of directors of the New 
Brunswick Telephone Co., Ltd., and 
Leonard Lockhart, Moncton, N.B., has 


been appointed to the company’s di- 
rectorate, it was announced following 
recent meetings of the executive com- 
mittee and the board. 


VV 
Made Wire Chief 


Henry Acuff, employe of the South- 
east Missouri Telephone Co., 
Girardeau, recently was made 
chief at the Fredericktown, Mo., 
change. 


Cape 
wire 
ex- 


Vv 


Weddings Cut Telephone Staff 
The British Columbia Telephone Co., 
Vancouver, lost approximately one- 
third of its extensive operating staff 
last year, mainly through marriages. 
Postwar marriages are continuing to 
make heavy inroads and, in addition, 
many of the present long distance staff 
of 220 girls are going back to school. 





TO TRADE 





W. E. magneto telephones for W. E. 
302 combination or A. E. type 40 or 50, 
with or without dials. We have three 
and five-bar Western Electric wall and 
desk telephones. Write Public Service 
Telephone Co., Montrose, Mich. 





CONTRACTORS 


Cable Splicing. Repairing. Drawing 
plans. We contract your work. Write 
Andy H. Mueller, Wilton Electric & 
Telephone Contractors, Wilton Junc- 
tion, lowa. Phone 21. 












ATLANTIC 
Creosoting Co., inc., 17 Battery PI., N.Y.C, 
Creosoted Pine Poles 


Crossarms. . Conduit 
PLANTS AND OFFICES 
New Orleans, La. Jackson, Tenn. Eaten. Mass. 








Winnfield, La. Louisville, Miss. ork, N.Y. 
Norfolk, Va. Savannah, Ga. Phitadelphin: Pa. 
Annapolis, Md. Chicago, I. 
UNDERGROUND 
CONTRACTOR 


TILE CONDUIT WORK—MANHOLES 
BURIED CABLE TRENCH 


SEYMOUR CORLEY 
220 N. FRINK PEORIA 5, ILL. 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH BOGGS and CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 


803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 


|MGRAPR PAT'D 
La ference eRecorders 


ECONOMICAL 
UNINTERRUPTED PERMANENT 
Longtime (up to!2 hours) Conference | INSTANTANEOUS 
& Telephone Recordings onSafety Film PLAY-BACK 
Models for Dictation “TALKIES” 


MILES \ODUCER CO.inc. 812 BROADWAY,N.Y.3 Dept. JT 






































SLOAN, COOK & LOWE 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisals—Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 








MANFRED K. TOEPPEN 


Engineer 


Consultation © Investigation 
Reports 


261 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 








INSPECTION SERVICE 


For poles, crossarms, and other timber prod- 
ucts. Preservative treatments of timber 
products. Analyses of wood preservatives. 


A. W. WILLIAMS INSPECTION COMPANY 


Main office and laboratories: Mobile, Ala. 
ranch offices: 


New York, N. Y., St. Louis, Mo., and Eugene Ore. 








J. G. WRAY & CO. 


Consultants 
Plant—Engineering—Traffic 
Fundamental Plans 
Equipment Type Studies 
Valuations and Analyses 
for Rate Adjustments 
Original Cost 
Continuing Property Records 


231 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
Tel. State 9556 











TELEPHONY 





